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LIVING LEAN 
Off the Fat of the Land 


By June Fritchman & Karey Soloman, Larson Publications, Inc., 1982. 


MUST WE GROW OLD 
From Pauling to Prigogine to Toynbee 


By Daniel Hershey, Basal Books, 1984. 


n aging zen nihilistic believer of my 
friend once said, “You can really get 
as enlightened reading The Ladies 
Home Journal as the Dhammapadda.” 

That is probably why Editor keeps 
sending me such an eclectic assort- 
ment of books to review, from How to Repair Sewing 
Machines to Colour Therapy. The best yet is How to 
Write in Your Sleep. What I'm really interested in is 
learning how to love (aren’t YOU?) even though it’s a 
lifelong process which includes understanding Bell's 
Theorem as well as growing a head of lettuce or prac- 
ticing tantric sex. So I keep sorting out the titles for 
information. It's wonderful work for the rainy 


ILLUSTRATION. CRISTINE MORTENSEN 


season 
Living Lean off the Fat of the Land may be just the 
book for you if you are interested in lightening your 
financial load, quitting a job in the defense industry 
or otherwise de-escalating. It is, however, by two 
women who are still middle class enough to give you 
information on how to buy a house and how to avoid 
pickpockets, of all things. I doubt if they ever got 
their food out of a dumpster behind a supermarket. 
When I was doing that there was a rumor going 
around that Safeway was putting ground glass into 
the dumpsters. We made a deal with the local hog 
farmer, who had a contract to pick up all the trash, so 
we could get enough of the outside leaves of lettuce, 
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outdated yogurt, flour with a tiny hole in the bag and 
moderately overripe fruit to keep us going. In fact, 
we were going to write a book called The Garbage Can 
Cookbcok with special recipes for using crates of over- 
ripe grapes or cheese with mold on the outside, but 
we burned down instead, a tradition among early 
hippie communes. So this book wouldn’t have been 
good for us because we were getting hand- 
embroidered clothing from free-boxes, not thrift 
stores. 

However, there is good information in it about 
how to enjoy things (a Great American Pastime of 
which I heartily approve, having done without for a 
while) and still live on a moderate income. It’s easily 
read and absorbed, too. 

Editor says I should write reviews about 500 words 
long, but with the fire going and the candles burning 
and all, it's about impossible to count. Maybe his 
computer counts the words for him, My noisy electric 
typewriter is not that intelligent, alas. 


We made a deal with the 
local hog farmer, who had a 
contract to pick up all the 
trash, so we could get 
enough of the outside leaves 
of lettuce, outdated yogurt, 
overripe fruit to keep us 
going. 


Instead I'll tell you about a book I liked. [ even read 
it! It’s called Must We Grow Old, but it’s about dying 
as much as aging. Not one of these mushy, tranquil. 
izing books about other realities and angels and the 
great white light but about all the current theories 
about why we age and die. The author, Daniel Her- 
shey, is a professor of chemical engineering as well as 
a gerontologist which adds precise, concise and intel- 
ligent depth to the data presented. Nobody seems to 
really know why we age and die, whether age is pro- 
grammed into the DNA, a terrible mistake of the 
auto-immune system, a function of free radicals or so 
on. The statistics do show that 100% of us can expect 
to die plus or minus a few legends who are reported 
to have been “taken up bodily.” 

Hershey's material is solid, well presented and 
fascinating. You may, in fact, decide to eat anchovies 
from now on. Or perhaps lower your body tempera- 
ture by two degrees. Good luck! He leavens the den- 


It is not one of these 
mushy, tranquilizing books 
about other realities and 
angels and the great white 
light but about why we age 
and die. 


sity of the scientific material with some funny, 
poignant and once-in-a-while bitter notes between 
the heavier chapters, letters to his little son, Michael, 
and a marvelous account of the Candide-like faith of 
some molecules, atoms and a small pox virus named 
Mary. “Thank God the small pox viruses have been 
destroyed,” said George, the carbon atom, “I had my 
doubts about him, but 1 guess we atoms can't comprehend 
the infinity of God's deeds.” 

It's a lot easier to get information about current the- 
ories of illness and aging from this book than the best 
selling tomes of other authors (more interesting, 
easier to read and absorb.) Hershey goes into the 
entropy of civilizations and corporations as well as 
humans. I’m personally waiting for enough of us to 
to abrogate Heisenberg’s Second 
Law of Thermodynamics, replacing entropy with 
negentropy, but I'm not holding my breath. 

Well, my cat wants me to pet her, and that’s impor- 
tant too, Maybe Editor will let me do a column of cos- 
mic ramblings for all you wonderful people. In the 
meantime, remember to love whatever you are. You 
are truly beautifull! Lots of love, 


—ELIZABETH GIPS 
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L’ AMOUR FOU 
Photography & 
Surrealism 


By Rosalind Krauss, Jane Livingston 
with an essay by Dawn Ades 
Abbeville Press, 1985. 


When will we have sleeping logicians, 
sleeping philosophers? 
I would like to sleep in order to surrender myself 
to the dreamers. 
—Andre Breton, Manifesto of Surrealism 


The photograph is genetically distinct from painting or 
sculpture or drawing. On the family tree of images it is 
closer to palm prints, death masks, cast shadows, the 
Shroud of Turin, or the tracks of gulls on beaches. ..draw- 
ings and paintings are icons, while photographs are 
indexes. 


Amour Fou 


urrealist photography exploits the very 

| speeiad connection to realty with which 

MD i photography is endowed. Photography 

is an imprint or transfer of the real; it is a 

\, y) photochemically processed trace causally 

connected to that thing in the world to 

which it refers in a way parallel to that of fingerprints or 

footprints or the rings of water that cold glasses leave on 
tables. 

Anxiety, sexuality, dream-consciousness, visual 
non-sequiturs — these are the meat and potatoes of 
the surrealism business as dished up by its 
“founder,” Andre Breton in his Manifesto of Surrealism 
published in 1924. L'Amour Fou (which translates as 
‘crazy love,’ or in some sectors ‘more food’) is a 
mouth-watering, perhaps mouth-foaming, repast. At 
its center the book takes issue with the fact that 

traditional criticism has seen surrealist photography as 
4 pele imitation of authentic surrealist work. The assump- 
tion has been that photography, a “realistic” medium, is 
jundamentally incompatible with a cause devoted to the 
idly subjective, the world of dreams and the unconscious. 
This is an alluring, affectionately crafted book with 
plenty of examples of extraordinary surrealist photo- 
graphy as practiced by Breton, Salvador Dali, Hans 
Bellmer, Man Ray and their contemporaries, all 
equally adept at creating and selling goofy pictures so 
they didn’t have to get regular jobs. The text is infor- 
mative and with interesting anecdotes when it 
doesn’t slip into the Scanning-Electron-Microscope- 
School of “art writing.” This was first brought to high 
tedium by ARTFORUM magazine, in which the 
author at 3 A.M. no doubt, and somewhat in his 
cups, reaches way down into his cerebral cortex and 
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scoops out a wee little notion, pumps it up into a 
thought, splashes it across several pages, sticks a 
feather in its hat, and calls it an idea 

You won't have to take anymore aerobics classes 
once you start reading this book because you'll be 
hopping out of your seat every three minutes and 
running across the room to look up words like psy- 
chaesthenia, semiologically, automatism and double- 
dihedral. While the authors’ celebration of the 
surrealist artist’s embrace and inventive manipula- 
tion of photography is to be lauded, their insistence 
on speculative analysis of what the surrealists were 
up to, what it all meant and why it was significant 
adds little to the common man’s appreciation of what 
is pethaps the most important and entertaining of all 
the art world’s phenomena 

While the writing may not be everyone's cup of 
fur, the exquisitely reproduced photographs (24 of 
the 200 are in color) are enchanting. At the very least, 
if you don’t actually buy this book, go sit in the aisle 
of some bookstore and look through it. Here, after 
all, isa monument to the best of what the surrealists 
did in the 20s and 30s and an encouraging reinforce- 
ment of what surrealism still does. 

Ina time of hyper-technology the surrealist vision 
juxtaposes the physical world to itself. In so doing it 
generates a primal human experience: magic. The 
surrealist artist sets himself up as a modern-day sha- 
man, “witch-doctor,” the earliest form of psychother- 
apist, and fills a need created by the industrial 
revolution and its preoccupation with the external — 
the need to dream, to stay connected to our subcon- 
scious, the dream-landscape. 

DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 


ARDON MIE 
AMERICA 


By Robert Owings and Rebecca Wallace, 
Lifeline Publ., San Pedro CA, 1984. 


he deceit, grandiosity, inferiority- 
superiority complexes, insanity and 
adventures of the alcoholic take 
bizarre forms. In the case of Air Force 
Counter-Intelligence Special Agent 
Robert Owings, his alcoholic career 
took him on global whoring blackout binges, all 
expenses paid, thanks toa clever military scam which 
worked for him years longer than, doubtless, the mil- 
itary would like’ us to know. 

This is the lurid life story of a troubled fat boy from 
Paducah, Kentucky who, given what we now know 
about this disease, seemed destined from birth to 
become an alcoholic/compulsive personality. When 
Owings is in his teens, his father, an alcoholic with 
the Jekyll/Hyde personality changes that made home- 
life unbearable for his wife and son, committed sui- 
Gide. His legacy to his son: his redneck brawlers’ bar 
at the comer and his alcoholism. Owings joins the 
Air Force to escape his troubled world, excels as a 
special agent stationed in Korea, marries and fathers 
three children. Concurrently, however, he is whor- 
ing, lying, scamming, gambling, etc. His wife and 
children flee, he is kicked out of the Air Force, creates 
a system that takes him for the next decade on binges 
around the globe. He is finally caught, court- 
martialed and jailed. He gets out, marties again, con- 
tinues with various scams for years, gets sent to 
federal prison again after he threatens to blow up a 
jet when a stewardess refuses to serve him any more 
drinks. After many attempts, he finally “gets” the 
program of sobriety of Alcoholics Anonymous and 
manages to stay sober and write this book with his 
collaborator, Rebecca Wallace. 

My problem with this book is that, while Owings 
recounts his sins and decades of misbehavior from 
the viewpoint of someone who has reformed his 
wicked ways, he takes obvious pride and delight in 
his adventures, to the point of revealing his hope that 
the book will be made into a movie. 

Nonetheless, I couldn’t put this book down until I 
finished it. It’s written in a simple, fast-moving style, 
with good credit due to Wallace. After reading a tale 
like this, of a man with so many strikes against him 
from birth, whose chronic alcoholism took his family, 
his career and put him in prison twice, and who 
seemed down for the count, I just simply thanked 
God the incredible program of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous exists and is helping people like Owings break 
the vicious slavery of generational alcoholism. 

— LAURA DALTRY 
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BIKERS 


By Maz Harris 
Faber & Faber, 1985. 


he Californian motorcycle gangs deck 
themselves with iron crosses, Nazi hel- 


{| | I 1H mets, necklaces and earrings; they grow 


their hair to their shoulders and dye their 
beards green, red, and purple; they culti- 
vate halitosis and body odor. Perfect dan- 
dies of beastliness, they incarnate the American nightmare. 
Better your sister marry a Negro than have the Oakland 
chapter of the Hells Angels drop in on her for coffee 
— Tom Wolfe 
‘The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test 
This Maz Harris had hair down to here and a 
scraggle on his face as good as Yassir Arafat's. He did 
Sociology at Warwick University when he wasn’t 
roaring in on Kent or Beasley, with his hairy friends, 
frightening the stool out of the townsfolk, Creating 
Dread with their rowdy ways and nasty habits. He 
paid seven pounds for his first bike, a 500 cc Ariel, 
which he bought just before his 16th birthday. Like 
so many overschooled people, he is convinced that 
he and his fellow bikers are Making A Statement 
when they zoom about. Being English — his vocabu- 
lary may be a bit more elegant than Wolfe's, but the 
message is the same: To ride a motorcycle meant mucl 


more than driving the family saloon — it was exciting, it 
twas noisy, it was brash and, what's more, it got up the nose 
of authority. 

Bikers is not without merit. The pictures are droll. 
There is more cranial hair per square inch than in, 
say, a depilatory ad out of the American Barber's Asso- 
ciation Monthly. There are also helmets, beer, Harleys, 
Nortons, and Triumphs. Fingers (the occidental sign 
of derision) galore. Naked ladies, with and without 
tattoos. Headbands, guns, and tee shirts, leather 
jackets, and stickers with a variety of imprecations 
and dire warnings. Stills from the two movies that 
Harris believes to have shaped (and to encapsulated) 
the world of the bikers: The Wild One and Easy Rider. 

This is a derivative book. Most of the ideas have 
turned up elsewhere. Wolfe is quoted liberally, as is 
Nicholas von Hoffman, Sonny Barger and Hunter S, 
Thompson (long before he became the bard of acid 
and insult, Thompson had a following through his 
first successful, and some say his best, book, Hells 
Angels). 

Harris may be the first to point out that the begin- 
nings of it all lay in the fact that the motorcycle was 
cheap, the cheapest transportation available, not only 
in initial capital outlay — but in cost-per-mile. And 
there is the thought — not specifically mentioned by 
the author — that the “outlaws” attraction to a Har- 
ley was that it was initially used, tested, made popu- 
lar by their antithesis: that is, the police. The “bike” 
in the hands of the rowdy and the besotten was a 
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direct poke-in-the-eye (or up the nose) to the two- 
wheeled vehicles used as a convenient in-and-out 
way to enforce the law on crowded highways. 

The author comes back to the revolutionary theme 
again and again: My folks starved to death; but it wusn’t 
because they didn’t have enough to eat. My friends and I 
would have starved just the way our folks did if we had to go 
on living the way people seemed to expect us to live. You're 
supposed to grow up quietly and get a stinking, petty job 
and spend the rest of your life drinking beer in front of a 
TV, learning how to go on working and consuming and 
voting for the right thief. Harris says the change 
occurred, that moment of history in the annals of 
leather-clad rowdies, on July 4, 1947, in Hollister, 
California 

Not only were bikers going to take the symbol for 
law-and-order and turn it on its head — they were 
going to do it on the most sacred of tub-thumping 
American holidays. As reported in the San Francisco 
Chronicle a day after the festivities: San Benito Street 
‘wns littered with thousands of beer bottles and other debris. 
There was no available estimate of the damage. At the 
height of the pandemonium the motorcyclists drove their 
vehicles into bars and restaurants, tossed beer bottles out of 
upper-floor windows, raced through traffic signals and 
defied the seven-man police force... And Life Magazine 
reported: Police arrested many for drunkenness and inde- 


Where did all these 
disruptive, trouble-making, 
noisy, dirty, chain-clanking 
crazies come from, them 
and their two-wheeled 
blatting machines? 


cent exposure but could not restore order. Frankly, after 
to days, the cyclists left with a brazen explanation, ‘We 
like to show off. It’s just a lot of fun 

It was a time when people were just getting 
adjusted to the end of what we called “the Dura- 
tion.” Stability, calm, peace — the family, sitting on 
the porch swing, burping over the just-consumed 
fried chicken and cole slaw. The kids, called “bobbie- 
soxers,” swooning over a new young (thin!) singer 
named Frank Sinatra. America felt, no; America 
reeked of normalcy. So where did all these disruptive, 
trouble-making, noisy, dirty, chain-clanking crazies 
come from, them and their two-wheeled blatting 
machines? What was never pointed out, what is not 
even pointed out in Harris’ book, is that these were 
mostly veterans — those who had seen the cruclest 


Not only were bikers 
going to take the symbol for 
law-and-order and turn it 
on its head — they were 


going to do it on the most 


sacred of American 
holidays. 


fighting on Iwo, Bataan, “the Bulge,” the Italian 
Front. Whatever America was — or, better, whatever 
it pretended to be, was — they knew, a lie. They had 
killed, had men wanting to murder them. It may 
have been “‘in the service” — but it was still murder. 

Nothing in the Orderly Way of Life could fool them 

The post-war dream-like calm was built on a 
subfoundation of rotting European, American, and 
Oriental bodies. 

Harris waxes romantic on the effect of Brando and 
Dennis Hopper and the popular press. He says: Easy 
Rider was for us a truly messianic film that quite literally 
triggered off a thousand ideas in our eager, if slightly 
stoned, minds... Dennis Hopper managed to encapsulate 
brilliantly the very spirit of freedom that we had all felt, at 
one time or another, out there on the road. He presented on 
the screen a ceremonial vindication of what we'd known all 
along but were unable to articulate. Even the numbing 
shock of the ending, the pointless death, was itself strangely 
beautiful. It said it all. All (outlaws) had to do was to place 
themselves beyond the comprehension of ‘ordinary’ people 
in order to qualify for extermination ... Words out of a 


biker’s slightly martyred world; but, in truth, the 

words of those who had learned the creed and the 

credo far earlier on in the history of our culture... 
— C.D. LANGLEY 
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Dear Editor, 


Your column, Books Received, is the most vitriolic and 

the most unprofessional review column 1 have ever seen. 

I don’t see a name affixed to the column, but it must be 

the literary equivalent of Rex Reed, or that gentleman who 
thought up “The Gong Show.’ 

—Roberta Debono 

Alameda, California 


P.S. I wonder how a colunin like this can prepare the 
citizens of the world for ... innate joy, or assist 
humanity in achieving dignity, self-worth, and 
hope... 

1 find your approach vicious, elitist, and destructive. .. 
please don’t send me this magazine anymore — especially 
since I never ordered it in the first place! 


I find your approach 
vicious, elitist and 
destructive. ..please don’t 
send me this magazine 
anymore. 


Dear Editor, 


Enclosed is a copy of the first of a series of books we're 
publishing that seek to integrate the physics that so domi- 
nates our lives with the philosophy that creates and destroys 
it, The second in the series, The Twelve Principles of 
Energy, is scheduled for release this spring 

The entire staff of Fainshaw Press — both of us — enjoys 
your magazine tremendously. After dealing with the 
homogenized reviews coming from homogenized individ- 
uals commenting on homogenized books from homogenized 
publishers, it's refreshing to see a full range of reviews as 
varied as literature itself. Some are poetic, some pedantic, 
some romantic, some classical; others are empathetic, some 
apathetic and yet others downright pathetic. I get fully as 
much pleasure from reviewing your reviews as I do from 
what they have to say about the works of others — not 
unlike observing the gifts others bring to a party, unwit- 
tingly imposing their tastes on the recipient and simulta- 
neously revealing their most intimate feelings about the 
process. Congratulations! 

—Myrna Milani, Fainshaw Press 
Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire 


It has occurred to me that 
civilization was founded on 
the work of cripples. ..who 
could sit still and fashion 


jawbones into hammers 


and knives. They could 
scrape the insides of the 
hides. . .keep the fire 
going. ..make a start 
toward the domestic 
amenities we could not live 
without. 


Dear Editor, 


Tt has occurred to me that civilization was founded on the 
work of cripples. Anthropologists talk glibly of primitive 
man patiently chipping atoay at flint tools, but they never 
explain what would make a healthy, mobile animal abjure 
the joys of hunting and running free in the jorest in favor of 
tiresome sedentary and very hard work. It was probably 
those who had broken a leg and could not run with the pack, 
but who could sit still and fashion jawbones into hammers 
and knives. They could scrape the insides of the hides; they 
could keep the fire going; they could make a start toward the 
domestic amenities we could not live without. In return 
they ate scraps at first, but the choicer parts as they became 
cleverer, And of course, as childbirth became less casual as 
with other mammals, and more painful and temporarily 
disabling, women too joined the ranks of the disabled and 
thus gained the time and freedom to nurse and nurture their 
young for the longer periods that it took to develop the 
higher intelligences. 

The Fessenden Review is a joy. It recognizes the contri- 
butions of those other than the gung-ho macho types who 
yelp and jump about conducting wars and hunting for gold, 
devising governments and forced labor. The sedentary, in 
the meantime get on with the business of civilizing them- 
selves and eventually the sleek and perfect animals, It's an 
unequal partnership but the eventual winner was prophe- 
cied long ago as The meek shall inherit the earth (Mcek 
being defined as the non-killers.) 

—Adah Maurer, PhD 
Berkeley, California 
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hen I started THE SUN in 1974 — peddling the first issues on the street, 

the office fitting neatly into my knapsack — I had no more idea where 

it was going than I do now. Which is to say, I've been as surprised as any of 

our readers by the magazine’s unpredictable turns, its unusual marriage of the 

sacred and the profane, its many changing faces — mystical and harsh and 

honest and funny — and its extraordinary evolution from a local oddity toa 
national magazine of ideas. 

People write in THE SUN of their struggle to understand their lives, 

often baring themselves with remarkable intimacy. THE SUN doesn’t push a 

particular literary or spiritual or political view- 


point, or enshrine the wisdom of a particular | RAM PASS, THE SUN 


grounds me when I get t00 


guru. Neither does the magazine glorify an | shaccy and helps me vo ft 
when the ground gets too 
real. Who can ask for a 


“alternative lifestyle” or a “mew age” because 

these labels exclude and, in truth, there are no | better friend than that? 

such distinctions. ROBERT BLY: In this age 
In interviews, essays, fiction, and poetry, | °f decrepit and impersonal 


: rmegedines THE SUN seems 
THE SUN asks a lot of its readers: self-honesty, | to me personal and alive. 
thoughtfulness, the willingness to live with ques- 
tions instead of answers. Some of the INSIDE THE SUN 
ine’ 1 WENDELL BERRY * Gandhi's writings 
magazine’s writers are well-known, others | WENDELLBERLY * Gondhe waar 
are unknown: what they share is passion Tale From Inside Prison * Readers On 
intelli ith i Good Marriage * ROBERT BLY = 
and intelligence, a faith in the power of Thaddeus Colas On Understanding 
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There was no sound to match the ripe voices... 
It was entirely different washing clothes in America. 


During the first quarter of the century immigrants 
entering the United States from Europe and the Caribbean 
‘were examined in an enormous room in a massive red brick 
building on a small island located between New York and 
New Jersey. It is called “Ellis Island.” Half of us Ameri: 
cans of predominantly European ancestry are descendents 
of at least one person who was processed in this room by 
Immigration Inspectors. 

‘The newcomers had to prove that they were in good phys- 
ical and mental health, that they were capable of earning a 
living and that they were neither prostitutes nor anarchist: 
Many people—it isn’t known exactly how many—twere 
unable to prove these things. Refused entry, they were 
forced to endure the return voyage by steamship. This 
meant a second period of eight weeks in steerage, the dirty, 
badly ventilated and often dangerous part of the ship below 
the water line. Many immigrants died on the journey to the 
new world. No one knows how many perished. Besides the 
people who were turned away were those who were 
detained, usually because they were afflicted with handi 
or contagious diseases. They were quarantined on El 
Island for a time, then either permitted to enter the United 


States or forced to return to their countries of origin—that 
is, if they did not die on Ellis Island. 

Today Ellis Island has been abandoned by the govern 
ment. Technically, it is ‘surplus property,” up jor sale. 
The only inhabitants are birds, primarily seagulls, and 
about two hundred thousand Norway rats. 

In October of 1983 photographer Dennis Toner and 1 
obtained permission to explore the two dilapidated struc- 
tures called “Buildings Two and Three.” (Building One, 
which contains the Great Reception Hall, has been partially 
restored and is open to the public.) Buildings Two and 
Three are skeletons littered with fallen plaster and chunks of 
paint. To us they felt haunted. They seemed to be inhabited 
by the spirits of the people who were once there, who, if they 
were fortunate, were held only for four or five hours. At 
times we thought we could hear the disembodied voices of 
our collective ancestors. We felt inspired, even compelled, 
to incarnate these voices in images. Dennis began the pro- 
ject of photographing “Ellis Island Now.” Musing upon his 
visual images, I let my imagination roam in an effort to 
populate the abandoned buildings with some of the people 
twho might have been at Ellis Island “Then.” 
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DUSHITSA 


FF bat happened to your back?” asks the 
7 Immigration Inspector?” 
W “1 was hit by a car.” 
{ “A car? In Karnobat, Bulgaria!” 
\\ YY +} “German tourists used to bring 
their cars.’” 

“Okay. Go on.” 
“I was tending hogs, In Bulgaria I was a 
swineherd.”” 


One evening, just after the sun went down she had 
been walking along the road leading a pregnant sow. 
She was singing and thinking about supper—a plate 
of boiled beef with carrots and potatoes, horseradish, 
and bread. Maybe she'd have red wine too, and after- 
wards, a slice of white cheese. 

The sow was tired. Grunting, she plopped down in 
the dirt. Dushitsa knelt beside her and scratched her 
ears, urging the animal to get up and keep on walk- 
ing so they could both get home to supper. Dushitsa 


was very hungry. She tugged at the sow’s rope. Just 
as the animal gave a heave, shifting her weight onto 
her front legs, Dushitsa looked up and saw a car 
hurtling toward her in the dusk. She screamed and 
threw herself backward. Too late. She was struck and 
thrown into the air. But the sow had been hit first, 
and her huge pregnant body had protected Dushitsa 

She'd been lucky. Still, her back was broken. And 
it was crooked and had a big bump in it, It ached a 
lot, especially at night, but she had gotten used to 
that. 


“We don't need swineherds in America,” states 
the Immigration Inspector. “Can you do anything 
else?” 

“I.can wash clothes,” Dushitsa replies, full of confi- 
dence. “I wash clothes very good.” 

“Okay. We'll try you out.” 
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And so Dushitsa remained on Ellis Island as an 
employee. She had to prove that in spite of her 
crooked back, she could earn a living in America. She 
was assigned to work in the huge damp laundry 
room in the cellar of one of the big buildings. 

It wasn't at all like washing clothes back home. In 
Bulgaria she'd always sung while she washed 
clothes. She'd take off her shoes and stockings, hitch 
her skirt up around her waist and wade into the 
water with the dirty clothes stuffed under her arm. 
She'd stand in the shallow water up to her knees and 
tub yellow soap on the clothes, then she'd bend 
down and slap them on the rocks. How clearly she 
could hear the slapping sound of the clothes against 
the flat stones of the riverbed! 

Sometimes other women would come too, and 
they would sing together as they stood in the river, 
legs apart singing, rubbing soap on the clothes as 
they sang a song that was just for washing clothe: 

Gjura Beli Belo Platno 

Fast, they would sing in a fast tempo, their voices 

high and mournful but quick—punctuated with the 


NUMBER ONE 


shouts they gave now and then between bursts of 
melody: 
Gjura Beli Belo Plaino. 

“Gjura was washing clothes,” they'd sing, then 
shout. There was no sound to match the ripe voices 
of the women of Dushitsa’s village. 

It was entirely different, washing clothes in Amer- 
ica. Here they had machines and big steamirons and 
rolling platforms that she pulled all around the place 
as she collected the dirty sheets and towels from the 
buildings at Ellis Island where the staff lived and 
where the sick people were quarantined until they 
either died or were sent back. Actually, a few lucky 
ones even recovered. 

Here in the laundry room no one sang except 
Dushitsa. She could always hear the high joyous 
voices of the women of her village as they sang, 
“Gjura was washing white clothes.” 

It sounded a lot better in her own language: 

Gjura Beli Belo Platno. 
SHARON SPENCER 
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HEADS, HIDES, & HORNS 


By Larry Barsness 
Texas Christian University Press. 
Ft. Worth, Texas, 1985. 


t is mortifying to pick up a book, to 
look at the pictures, to leaf through 
it, to see whatit is all about, and then 
to catch yourself — an hour, or two, 
or three, later — having read a whole 
chapter, then three — then to have 
gone back to the beginning, to read the whole thing, 
from beginning to end, and then you catch yourself 
reading the footnotes, because it is so fascinating. It is 
doubly embarrassing when the book isn’t sexual 
aspects of psychology, or food in Renaissance Italy, 
or any one of the number of fields that we may pre- 
tend to be expert in: but, rather, on the strange sub- 
ject of, uh, the buffalo. 


We all think the buffalo expired in a pile of bones, 
about a hundred years ago, because of greedy Ameri- 
can frontiersmen, and the railroads, and tanners in 
the east. Alas: it just isn’t so: 

Colonel Dedge and most other writers blamed the disap 

pearance of the buffalo on the professional hide hunter of 

the 1870s and the 1880s. True, this market hunter did 

Kill off the last few millions of buffalo, But hundreds of 

millions had died before they came, Killed since the Span- 

iards first arrived amongst the estimated thirty to sixty 
million buffalo on the continent. Perhaps thirty million 
buffalo remained in 1830, yet by 1870, only forty years 

later, just four to seven million survived; at least a mil- 

lion buffalo a year had disappeared in these years before 

the hide hunter. 

‘The noble savage was not much better. In garish 
detail, Barsness tells of Indian hunts, where they shot 
twenty buffalo, cut out the tongues, and returned to 
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There is so much to tell 
about the buffalo, and 
Barsness must tell it all — 
with elegance, and a sense 
of fun, and even a sense of 


mystery. 


the tipi to cook that alone, because it was a delicacy. 
They left behind the remaining 40,000 pounds of 
fresh meat to decompose on the plains, because there 
would always be another herd to slaughter, because 
it was too much trouble to drag the meat so far, to 
smoke, and preserve. 

Buffalo were the center of a culture; were subject of 
many tales, of fighting, of pride, of battles, of lore. Is 
it because they were so plentiful? Not necessarily. 
The prairie dogs, it was estimated, numbered at least 
fifty million. Was it because they were smart? Hardly: 
the beast is related to oxen, and bears some of its 
same dumb characteristics. Is it because the buffalo 
was beautiful? No. It’s a creature of hunched shoul- 
ders, ridiculously tiny hind-quarters, widely separ- 
ated bulging eyes, a silly goatee, fur heavy with lice 
and burrs and dust, and a tiny tail which, when in 
flight, stood up like an angry snake. No one but a 
Mother Buffalo could call it cute, like a panda, or 
stark, like a panther, or colorful, like a zebra. 

Itis said that efficient packing houses use all parts 
of the cow, except the Moo. The same could be said 
about the plains Indians: at times when they were 
needy and hungry (which was often), they used all of 
the buffalo except for the Grunt. (Buffalo can’t moo, 
they certainly don’t whine, sing, whistle, moan, or 
chortle. They grunt. They are also a quiet beast; it is 
said that you could stay all night sleeping in the 
midst of a herd, and the only thing that would wake 


you would be if they panicked, and trampled you to 
death. Otherwise, you could sleep like, well, a baby 
buffalo.) 

The Indians could be efficient in their use of the 
beast; and they had what we might call a courageous 
way of consuming it: 

(They) liked to eat parts of the buffalo uncooked but 

warm — warm from body heat just after the kill. They 

liked to drink the warm blood, liked more to gash the 
udder of a cow and drink the mingled twarm blood and 

warm milk, liked even more to gash open the stomach of a 

suckling calf and drink the curdled milk therein. They 

also mixed warm blood with warm brains, dripped warm 

‘gall on warm liver; they stripped the partly-digested con- 

tents of the upper intestines into their open mouths... 

They ate baked, boiled, or smoke-dried tongue, calves’ 
hheads baked in hot embers, dried kidney jat mixed and 

pounded with dried com, and Blood Clot Soup — about a 

quart of blood to a quart of water and brought to a boil in 

a skin bag by dropping in hot stones. . 

Enough? Nonsense. Our Buffalo Eat-N-Retch Con- 
test has to include this banquet of the Mandan 
Indians: 

(They) yearned for a strange delicacy — the meat of 

drowned buffalo. ..when the ice floes moved, every eye 

‘watched for the first floating, putrid body so that the 2il- 

lage might miss none of the feasting... They paddted out 

on ice cakes and (in) bull boats and towed the carcasses to 
shore, where everyone gorged on raw flesh so putrified 


It’s a creature of hunched 
shoulders, ridiculously tiny 
hind-quarters, widely 
separated bulging eyes, a 
silly goatee, fur heavy with 
lice and burrs and dust. 
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that they could eat it with horn spoons. A bad spring 
which brought no cargo of rotting flesh cast the Mandans 
into gloom. 
Enough? You talked us into it. Let’s now step over to 
(or step onto) your regular, died-in-the-wool (or 
wood) “buffalo chip:” 
(They) dried “hard as a clamshell,” reached the color of a 
weathered cardboard carton, and became an odorless, 
papery disc, about 12 inches in diameter, drilled by hun 
dreds of tiny insect holes. It made a perch for meadow- 
larks to sing from; it made a home for beetles and 
flies... These chips were the “bois de vache,” often the 
only “wood” available 
Women who had to cook with them tried to be gin- 
gerly at first — but that soon enough went away: 
(She) hated to touch the things while cooking. She began 
by handling the chips with two sticks, progressed 10 a 
rag, then to a corner of the apron until, as a seasoned chip 
handler, “Now it is out of the bread, into the chips and 
back again — and not even a dust of the hands!” 
Some claimed that it was the best of fuels, always 
available, igniting promptly, burning slowly, gener- 
ating much heat. Some who cooked buffalo meat on 


The Mandan Indians 
yearned for a strange 
delicacy—the meat of 
drowned buffalo... 


the droppings of the selfsame animal, referred to 
them as “buffalo dung steaks.” Still, life was a tad 
more crude in those days, and 

Mountain men tossed buffalo liver directly on the burn- 

ing dung and popped it into their mouths when done, 

pausing only to dust off the thickest of the manure 
ash. ...A common joke on the plains.was that steak cooked 
over buffalo chips needed no pepper. .. 

Where did the word “buffalo” come from? The 
French took it from an ancient Algonquin name Le 
Boeuf. But the originator was probably DeSoto, who, 
in 1544, coined the word that Skeat traces back 
through the Portuguese and Italian as bufalo (a kind of 
wild ox) and the Greek bubalus, a deer or antelope. 
For Indians, “bull” didn’t refer to male cows, but 
male buffalo: thus tribal names turn up, like “Sitting 
Bull,” “White Bull,” “Bull Tongue,” and, for a 
squaw, “Buffalo Wallow Woman.” Barsness claims 
that “to high-tail it” probably came from the way in 
which the buffalo ran, and says that a hundred years 
ago, a hide hunter might refer to a man “as dead as a 
buffalo chip.” 

To the Cheyennes and Kiowa, the gods were the 


buffalo and the sun. They created myths to explain 
the presence of these two entities who were every- 
where about them. One concerns Wihio who came 
upon a man with a magical sack, one that seemed 
always to supply him with meat. Wihio stole the bag, 
and when he came home to his lodge, he opened the 
sack and a buffalo bull ran out, and “he could see the 
heads of the buffalo cows in the sack, so he quickly 
tied it.” 
He killed the buffalo and ate well. When the meat was 
‘gone, he let another buffalo out of the sack and killed it, 
He let another one out the third time he needed meat and 
anoiher one the fourth time. But the fifth time he opened 
the sack all of the buffalo rushed out, trampled him and 
his family to death and scattered north, south, east and 
‘west. And that's where all of the buffalo came from 
There is so much to tell about the buffalo, and Bars- 
ness must tell it all — with elegance, and a sense of 
fun, and even a sense of mystery. It is a tale which 
could be repeated with bitterness at the carnage, but 
that perhaps is too easy. It was an unnecessary car- 
nage, and Indians and Americans and the French and 
the Spaniards seemed hell-bent on destroying every 


trace of these great beasts, and finally did so. There 
was something about the hunt, the buffalo hunt, that 
brought out the animal in man: perhaps it was the 
size, or the passiveness of the creatures, the fact that 
skin and bone and meat could serve so many pur- 
poses, seemed to be infinite, seemed to be every- 
where, seemed to be indestructible. The author 
points out that hunting as done in America before 
this century doesn’t fit our definition of the word 
“hunt:” it was a slaughter, a carnage — whether of 
buffalo or doves or elk or partridge. One was 
expected to massacre whatever one felt like; the sup- 
ply was assumed to be infinite, the bounty of the land 
eternal. Suddenly — and it was sudden — the buffalo 
were gone. One of the last hunts was in 1880 or there- 
abouts, with a cowboy named Ed Carlson, who ran 
into a herd of seven: 
While he was trying to extract new shells from his car 
iridge belt an old bull whirled and stopped not twenty- 
five yards away, “perfectly still, seeming to say in his 
‘mute way: ‘Lain the last of my race; shoot me down.’ For 
4 few minutes he stood gazing at me, then whirled and 
ran after the others....That was the last wild buffalo 
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ever saw on the plains 

Larry Barsness grew up in Central Montana. He 
teaches at the University of Montana. He is a good, 
factual, honest, and charming writer. This book is 
worth the $40 that Texas Christian University Press 
asks for it. 


LORENZO W. MILAM 


NOTHING BUT 
THE ‘BOO 


By Donald F. Ransom 
Skydog Press, 1982. 
Box 14072, Portland, Oregon. 


i never wrote you a letter 
about the night i spent 
with a gun barrel in my mouth, 


he horror experienced by the young 
Americans whose bodies enforced 
the U. S. policy in Vietnam is 
glimpsed, occasionally, in a veteran's, 
desperate act, in the tears and night- 
mares of survivors, in the dazed 
monologues of those shaggy young men you see 
wandering the streets. There is no statute of limita 
tions on pain 

Donald $. Ransom’s poems blast away the protec- 
tion that time and distance gave us non-combatants, 
and place us beside him in hell: 

when they hit us 

‘we couldn't believe it 


‘we were dying there 
crying mama god fire power 
and they came 
those sweet thumping cobras 
pumping in low on the canopy 
like saviors walking on water 
we pointed cheered called them 
right down our throats 
we stood in that hooded brass gaze 
like martyrs 
catching the rockets in our soft flesh 
dying so goddamn graceful 
Vietnam was called “the living-room war;” live TV 
showed these kids’ suffering, showed it to millions 
who had never known war first-hand. Ransom’s 
words add despair and fear and the taste of blood to 
those pictures: 
said he had to do something 
while it still mattered 
walked off 
past guards guns trip wires 
alone in the bush 
took a long shit 
shot himself in the temple 
The poems’ simplicity and colloquial style seem too 
fragile to carry such awful weight, but Ransom’s 
images flash sharp as tracer bullets. Close your eyes; 
the burning image remains. 


and they came/ those 
sweet thumping cobras/ 
pumping in low on the 
canopy! like saviors 
walking on water... 


To read this book is to understand, a little, and to 
mourn with him, It is a forceful, poignant work that I 
wish every one of you would read. Acknowledge the 

ft 
® these words this thing i give yo is alive 
for ail the death in it, without it i'd 
still be there in the bush trailing waiting 
—CESE MCGOWAN 


AUTHOR'S QUERY 


For a printing history of Sigrid Undset’s Kristin 
Lavransdatter, I would appreciate any correspondence, 
background material, and information. 

— D. Woodard 
3624 Eugene 
San Diego CA 92116 
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VENEZUELAN 
VERNACULAR 


By Federico Vegas 
Photographs by Federico Vegas, Ramon Paolini, 
Martin Vegas 

Princeton Architectural Press, 1985. 


We know in advance that we cannot establish 
a real relationship with the vernacular. 
The literature on vernacular architecture 
is a literature of opinion only, 
sometimes arrogant, 
always distant and unattached. 
—Venezuelan Vernacular 


First thought, best thought. 
—The 12th Dalai Lama 


ederico Vegas first thought of pro- 

- ducing Venezuelan Vernacular, this 

Z| hush, photo-essay on the indigenous 

I) architecture of Venezuela, as a set of 

Y | | pictures ... presented as a silent cata- 

logue. Even though the book as pub- 

lished now contains substantial text, its gifted 

designer, Kevin C. Lippert, has managed to steer 

Venezuelan Vernacular in the direction of Vegas's first, 
best, thought. 

To be more accurate, it is the indigenous color sense, 
rather than the indigenous architecture of Venezuela, 
that is at the center of this book. This color sense is 
conveyed superbly by the precise, subtle photo 
reproductions (it was printed in Italy by Ofiset Print 
Veneta Verona). 

We first see the cover photograph: a wall with a 
portion of a barred window. The window bars are 
painted a light eggplant purple; the window's cap, 
which looks like an extruded pastry or a woman's 
breast, and the two bulb-topped columns are a pale 
rose; the wall itself is the color of mint ice cream. 
Toward the middle of the book, designer Lippert has 
laid out straight-on shots of the fronts of family 
dwellings in blocks of nine small photographs so that 
we can scan across them quickly in what amounts to 
a rigorous calisthenic for the optic nerve. Here is one 
house sporting the mint ice cream green on its trim 
and a soft dark forest green on its walls; another is a 
musty, worn, deep blue with blood-red trim; one is a 
flat ochre with flowers of white and faded blue. 
Pink—from rose to shocking; blue—from the color of 
the sea to that of the sky at night during a full moon; 
green—from lime to the color of a philodendron leaf, 
some of it so rich it looks as if suede were glued to the 
walls—these are the principal colors of the country’s 
palette. The colors come from the land, and from the 
Venezuelans’ own high-spirited visual sense. Their 


way of seeing is not only refreshing, it is at once 
delightful and sophisticated. 

We get to quite a few bookstores and have not 
come across this book nor any of Princeton Architec- 
tural Press's publications — they apparently cater, 
not surprisingly, to the professional architecture 
community. It’s not surprising but it is ironic. Vene- 
zuelun Vernacular serves as a guide-book, even an 
indictment, of everything that is wrongheaded in the 
sensibility of today’s architects. It will undoubtedly 
find a place in the expensive, tastefully-decorated 
offices of many prominent firms where it will be 
admired by architects and clients alike before they sit 
down together to plan their next assault on our urban 
environment. 

Modern architecture has become the concrete and 
steel equivalent of some kind of awful macho-cowboy 
strutting. Our architects are visual bullies and the 
great body of their work owes its inspiration to a per- 
verse preoccupation with scale, out of proportion to 
human considerations: a contorted equivocation of 
glory with big, hard, shiny, towers thrusting rudely 
toward the clouds. 

‘Can we fully blame Mies van der Rohe or Le Cor- 
busier or Phillip Johnson (who, with his AT&T Head- 
quarters building in New York, indicated he may 
have a sense of humor) or Nat Owings or Frank 
Lloyd Wright (who, though he thought big, never 
really worked big)? No, none of them are the Father 
of Modern Architecture. If you take a look around 
our cities, the man whose work has really made an 
impression on today’s young architects is a man who 
was a pioneer in the field of impotent grandiosity, a 
government architect who worked at the highest lev- 
els in a long-gone administration: Albert Speer. Speer 
was the designer of the great monuments erected 


The window bars are 
painted a light eggplant 
purple; the window's cap, 
which looks like an 
extruded pastry or a 
woman's breast, and the 
two bulb-topped columns 
are a pale rose; the wall 
itself is the color of mint ice 
cream. 
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The Father of Modern 
Architecture turns out to be 
Queen Isabella of Spain. 


during Germany's seduction by National Socialism. 

In fact, if you look a little farther, the Father of 
Modern Architecture turns out to be Queen Isabella 
of Spain. In 1497 her instructions to Christopher 
Columbus, about to set sail on his third voyage for 
the New World, unconsciously provided the new 
continent architects with what would, several hun- 
dred years later, become their code of ethics and 
operations. Vegas comments on Isabella’s letter to 
Columbus in his text: There is little about architecture. . 
Everything about the continent itself was ignored: existing 
cultures, building materials, food, climate, rivers, and lim- 
its — the real meaning and extension of the “new."" 

There's nothing wrong with Federico Vegas’s text 
— except what it says implicitly about the state of 
modern architecture and the people charged with 
carrying it out. Perhaps, since the principal audience 
will be architects, the publishers wanted something 
more than a book of beautiful pictures and sublime 
layout. Perhaps they wanted a scholarly analysis to 
accompany the pictures. Or maybe they realized 
something about their audience that has been made 
all too clear: modern architects cannot see. They've 
demonstrated this by designing buildings that make 
the rest of us not want fo see, by creating structures 
appropriate for some four-story science-fiction 
cyborg, but not approachable by soft, fleshy 6-foot- 
tall humans. 

There's plenty of room yet for architects to build 
their wet-dream, space-metropolis fantasies in space, 
And just maybe, if we're very, very lucky this book 
and others like it will help change the direction of the 
big freight train called Modern Architecture. So that 
we can once again see an abundance of human- 
centered constructs covering this verdant planet. So 
that real designers, like the ones who built the build- 
ings so superbly celebrated in Venezuelan Vernacular 
— the ones who weren't sharp enough to come up 
with high-tech design; track lighting; industrial grey; 
“the power look” — so that these people can con- 
tinue to create, continue to enrich world culture with 
their wonderful imaginative outpourings. These are 
the real architects and Vegas and his associates have 
done well by them. So much of what passes for city- 
scape today seems to have far more to do with the 
working out of someone's twisted emotional inade- 
quacy than it does with the creation of structures for 
habiiation by living, breathing human beings. 

—DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 
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WHEN SEX IS OUTLAWED ONLY OUTLAWS 
WILL HAVE SEX 
—L.M. Reed, St. Augustine FL 


HONORABLE MENTION 
LIVE LONG ENOUGH TO BE A PROBLEM TO 
YOUR KIDS 
—M. Whitehead, Fargo ND 


A CLEAN CAR IS THE SIGN OF A SICK MIND 
— Peg Mayo, Blodgett OR 


ABSOLUTE ZERO CORRUPTS ABSOLUTELY 
— Bradley Lastname, Chicago IL 


TADPOLE IN CAR 
— P. Dorpat, Seattle WN 


Dear Editor, 


Tam having a wonderful time enjoying the Fessenden 
Review while 1 am typesetting it. My favorite bumper- 
sticker is: 

1 & My Cat 
(And | did, too). 
—Lauren Langford 
Palo Alto, California 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Being a list of books received at our offices through the first 
quarter of the year. All were published in 1985 or 1985 — 
although a few works of previous years are included if they 
are of special merit, interest, design, or amusement. Books 
are graded both as to quality of the writing and elegance of 
thought and, as well, quality of book design. Some books 
we receive are simply too dated, too torpid, or too Laodi- 
teat for ua to mute. A lating ce doe! sak prockale 


review in a subsequent issue of the magazine. 


Design/Content Aesthetics 
satel Superb vy 
ke Very Good vw 
* Ho-Hum v 
fe) Not worth the effort [e} 
NR Not rated NR 


MATERNAL LEGACY, Susan Aglietti, ed. Vintage ‘45 
Press, Orinda CA; 1985. Twenty-three writers contribute 
essays, poems, and stories on the subject of mother- 
daughter relationships, such as this by Catherine Scherer: 


MOVIES MY MOTHER 
MIGHT HAVE APPEARED IN. 
WHILE IN HOLLYWOOD 


Anatomy of a Mother 
The Daughter Eater 
Dr. Motherlove 
1 Was an Old Lady for the FBI 
Mother on the Orient Express 
‘The Mother Who Came to Dinner 
The Old Ladies Karamazov 
The Old Lady of Dr. Caligari 
Strategic Mother Command 
Thirty Mothers Over Tokyo 
*KO 


‘CALIFORNIA WINE WINNERS, Trudy Ahlstrom, J. T. 
Devine, eds. Varietal Fair, Sebastopol CA; 1985. we COM 
petitions, almost 3,000 wines listed by manufacturer. 

*O 


HOW NOT TO EAT PORK, by Shahrazad Ali. Civilized 
Publications, Atlanta GA; 1985. An absolutely revolting 
book which wants to make sure that all readers don’t eat 
pig ever again: Their voluminous stomachs seaaying with each 
motion. Ugly chunky heads burrowing around on the ground, 
sputum running loosley (sic) down their chins, surrounded by 
clogs of nose mucous. They just lick it off and continue with their 
business of eating and packing... Still, itis a bit of a start to 


find that pigmeat, porkfat, and hogbone turn up in dough- 
nuts, rye bread, hot chocolate mix, baby food, marshmal- 
lows, peanut-butter crackers and all gelatin (including the 
double © capsules for those health fod amine." 
x 


MALEDICTA 8, Reinhold Aman, ed. Maledicta Press, 331 
S. Greenfield, Waukesha WI; 1985. Defying everyone's mir- 
ror fears about appearing racist, sexist, or prejudiced — 
Aman positively wallows in insults from every trade, coun- 
try, race, profession, tradition, and culture. The magazine- 
cum-folio has been issued every year since 1977 — and the 
contents of this edition include “A Running Commentary 
on Diarrhea,”’ “Offensive Words in Dictionaries,” “A 
Chronicle of Nasty Riddles and Naughty Wordplays,” and 
“Gay, Gei, Homo, and Homoseksuaali in Finnish.” Our per- 
sonal favorites are insults from the island of Lilithi: “Your 
mother has yaws,” “Your mother’s pubic tattooing!” and 
Firel silom ("Your mother’s labia minora!”) As well, there is 
“Milwaukee Medical Maledicta:” (insults from doctors and 
nurses) — such as to waler one’s vegetables (“to order intra- 
venous fluids for permanently comatose patients”), fruit 
ranch (“psychiatric unit”), and son-of-a-bitch with slides ("a 

suest speaker at a medical meeting. Also called an expert 
Flom thc big cty.”) At the top of the heap, so to speak, lie 
various phrases for onanism — “burp the worm,” “tweak 
your twinkie,” and “yank your crank,” and fo vomit: “drive 
the big white bus.” 


FAY 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL NAMES, Compiled by Sheikh 
Tosun Bayrak al-Jerrahi al-Halveti, Threshold Books, 1985, 
The ninety-nine Names of God according to the Islamic Sufi 
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tradition presented elegantly with explanations of their 
significance according to classical Arabic and Turkish texts. 
This is an extraordinarily well-crafted work which, aside 
from its declared purpose, functions as a gentle introduc- 
tion to Islamic philosophy. 


KAKI OY 


OLD AGE IS CONTAGIOUS BUT YOU DON'T HAVE 
TO CATCH IT, Eve Blake. National Literary Guild, 1985. 
How to stay yourg and viorant in your thinking. .. The secret of 
keeping your marriage fresh and zesiful.... and so on. If you 
really need this kind of assistance, this book will not help 
you. A truly fine, insightful and honest book on aging is 
Malcom Cowley’s The View From 80. 

00 


TOKUGAWA RELIGION, THE CULTURAL ROOTS OF 
MODERN JAPAN, by Robert Bellah. Free Press/ 
Macmillan, New York NY: 1985. This paperback reprint, an 
examination of why the Japanese have become the number 
one country in modernizing and developing their econ- 
omy, was originally published in 1957. Bellah shows how 
Shintoism, Buddhism and Confucianism shaped a society 
for success through the dedication and loyalty of the indi- 
vidual to the goals of the group. In addition to religion and 
history, one leas such things as how the samurai class 
provided the leaders of industry (like Iwasaki, the founder 
of Mitsubishi.) The book focuses on the years 1600-1868, 
the Tokugawa Period, which ended with Admiral Perry’s 
arrival, which began Japan’s modernization. 

+e 


THE SUPERIOR PERSON'S BOOK OF WORDS, Peter 
Bowler. David R. Godine, 1985. A compact dictionary of 
arcane and generally misunderstood words defined in a 
clever and readable fashion. Bowler is a delight to follow as 
he runs discalceate and napiform through muscilunge and 
nidification to escape the oubliettes of linguistic 
convention. 

KIKI 


HANDLE WITH CARE: A QUESTION OF ALZ- 
HEIMER’S, by Dorothy 5. Brown. Prometheus Books, 
Buffalo NY; 1984. Word is that there are some mystics out 
of India who claim that those with “senile dementia’ are in 
truth beginning the process of communicating with their 
other-worldly selves; that Alzheimer’s is merely one pre- 
paring to enter The Void; that the vacant glances, forgetful- 
ness, and repetitive movements are a form of communing 
with wherever it is that we go to when we go Up (or Out) 
‘There; and that the temper and violence of the senile come 
from their being frustrated in their attempt to enter a qui- 
escent state, finding themselves being “helped” by the 
young and the this-worldly family, nurses, and doctors 
who won't stop trying to keep them in The Here & Now 

We will not comment on this controversial view of what 
will befall over 10% of our population in two decades. For 
those who have the more traditional view of Alzheimer’s — 
this is one person's sad story, with specific chapters on 
finance, nursing homes, and early symptoms. 


*O 


‘THE PROFESSORS BOOK OF FIRST NAMES, Thomas 
V. Busse. The Green Ball Press, 1984. This is a first rate 
book for winding down after some serious hopscotch or 
jumprope, but it is of little value for anything else. Busse 
tells us what we already know, i.e. Ethnicity, race, eyeglasses 
station, hair-color, and facial attractiveness preduce stereotyped 
expectations in the mind of the beholder... The author also 
launches off into vague, unsubstantiated, and generally 


meaningless declarations: Girls’ [.Q.’s were related to. name 
popularity. How were they related? Why were they related? 
What was the strength of their relation? The professor can 
not even tell us how many children he sampled to get this 
result. Oh, about 1600. Busse is either sloppy or con- 
descending; it is not worth our time to find out which. 

Finally we must weep forall those italics, underlines and 
exclamation points on the cover. They must be undergoing 
existential crisis so far away from any content that might 
justify their presence. 


ov 


FROM BIRD BEHAVIOR BY ROBERT BURTON (KNOPF) 


FUGUE STATE, by Jared Carter. Barnwood Press, Dale 
ville IN; 1984. Another of those books put out under the 
aegis of the National Endowment for the Arts. 


I was not certain she would meet me there. 
Go first and wait, she said, down at the edge 
Below the bend, where the road forks, and all 
The cattails are brown and blown, and water 
Backed up in the creek makes a dark land 
Where no one ever g 


*” 


TAPAS: THE LITTLE DISHES OF SPAIN, by Penelope 
Casas. A. Knopf, 1985. © Good Lord, Penelope — will you 
stop making us so hungry? These are the tiny plates of food 
that come with glass of wine or beer, in the late morning or 
afternoon, in Spain: Shrimp in Garlic Sauce, Pate with 
Fresh Figs, Mermelade de Cebotia, Clams in Sherry Sauce, 
Clams in Sherry Sauce, oh chomp-chomp swallow burp sigh 
Mussels Vinaigrette, Chorizo Wrapped in Bread and Leaves, 
Esparrages con Salmon, oh munch-munch-munch. Want to 
know the jewel in the diadem of these morsels of food from 
Iberian Peninsula? Croquetas de Huevo (Egg Croquettes). 
Page 154. Sigh. With a complete list of the author's favorite 
tapa bars in Spain, Sigh. 

= ee FIKYY 


“HOW ARE YOU?” THEY ASK NEW WIDOW, HOPING 
SHE WON'T TELL, by Janet Camcross Chandler. Pony 
Express, 10640 Joeger Rd., Auburn CA; 1985, Purists might 
‘opine that the writer is no poet — but the tension of grief 
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and matter-of-factness are so strong that these twenty-six 
entries work. Divided into the nine months of mourning (in 
ironic contrast to the cycle of birth), and the abrupt termi- 
nation of fifty-two years of marriage, the poems have such 
titles as “New Widow Finds Out Why Her Car Chokes Up” 
and “New Widow Encounters Generation and Other 
Gaps: 


1 stop at my lawyer's 
10 sign a petition for probate 

pay fees for that and for publishing 

three times) notices of my husband's death 

1 eat my lunch of soup alone. 

New place we've never been together 

As 1 walk to mty one solid appointment 

1 pass (they unseeing) a trio of high school Loys 
returning to class: “Sure I know her,” 

said one, “I screwed her last Friday. 


HKD 


TRES MACHO — HE SAID: PADRE GALLEGOS OF 
ALBUQUERQUE NEW MEXICO’S FIRST CONGRESS- 
MAN, by Fray Angelico Chavez. William Gannon, 205 East 
Palace Avenue, Santa Fe, NM; 1985. A 100 page convoluted 
biography of Padre Jose Manuel Gallegos, a cocky aggres- 
sive man. A long standing feud with the new bishop of 
New Mexico, Bishop Lamy and his lifelong friend and 
assistant, Reverend Machebeuf (whose “. . friendship was 
not only glorified as something most admirable by a spin- 
ster like Willa Cather in her novel, but by other celibate bio- 
graphers as well”) followed Gallegos when he left the 
church to go into politics and resulted in his removal from 
congress. Racism, bigotry, politics of the church, and the 
turmoils of a young state make for a colorful and enlighten- 
ing story. Unfortunately it is obscured by the labyrinthine 
way in which the story is presented 


v 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG, AN AMERICAN GENIUS, by 
James Lincoln Collier. Oxford University Press, New York 
City: 1985. Collier's biography going to paperback is 2 
reminder that there is still the need for a good biography of 
this unique but totally American and totally New Orleanian 
musical genius. Armstrong’s career was interwoven with 
the growth of jazz throughout the world. With the exten 
sive research that went into this book the attempt is made 
to show Armstrong in the full context of the United States 
and its popular music, But the man, musician and singer 
who could communicate so much of what it is to be alive 
and could sign letters “red beans and ricely yours” (and 
mean it) is not to be found in this book. Listen to the 
records, and think about what it means when life — the 
best that it gets — is plenty of simple but good food, soulful 
music with’a beat, and friends and family who love to 
dance. Armstrong's life wasn't like this very often, but he 
knew what it meant and could communicate it. Where’s 
our mez? Let's get down zwith some SOL BLUES. 


1 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: CULTURE, DIPLOMACY, 
AND EXPANSION — A NEW VIEW OF AMERICAN 
IMPERIALISM, by Richard H. Collin. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, Baton Rouge LA; 1985. Collin, who back 
home is better known for his charming cook books and res- 
taurant guides of New Orleans, explains to us that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt didn’t like to be called Teddy and was more 
of a gentleman than implied by his image as a Rough Rider 
carrying a big stick. In fact, we are told, he was an educated 
aristocrat who remodeled and repaired the White House, 
made the world a safe place for the interests of the United 


States, and helped in the establishment of a National 
Museum of Art. In other words, a charming and cultured 
chap rather than a rowdy redneck looking for world power. 

*v 


PLUM BLOSSOMS: POEMS OF LI CH'ING-CHAO, by 
James Cryer, trans. Carolina Wren Press, Chapel Hill NC; 
1984. Translators often insert weighty introductions so we 
can know how smart they are, Cryer has chosen merely to 
present the material with calligraphy and drawings by Nieh 
Dan. It is a nice marriage, and the writings of this twelfth- 
century Chinese lady poet might well be of some moderate 
interest to those who are drawn to twelfth-century verse of 
sadness and grief. 


vy 


“THE HOT FIVE" FROM LOUIS ARMSTRONG, AN AMERICAN 
GENIUS BY JAMES LINCOLN COLLIER (OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY) 


MOVING WINDOWS: EVALUATING THE POETRY 
CHILDREN WRITE, by Jack Collom. Teachers & Writers 
Collaborative, New York City; 1985. Collom has been 
teaching our youngest poets for the last fifteen years. In 
this book, he presents his students’ handiwork, and gives 
commentary. His editorializings are succinct — but are sim- 
ply overshadowed by the magnificent writings of his 
charges. 


Girls are nice 

In 

Rooms 

Like 

Stars are nice in the sky 

I'm sorry that 1 put the baby 

in the bathtub, but 1 

thought she could 

swim 

Poetry is like your 

mouth playing a trick 

ont you 

When the President 

«ties he turns to sand 
st like me, 
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Black is black. 
white is white. Then what 
is bright yellow? 


I remember the day my hands 
got stuck under my window 
Sill and I cried so hard 1 
farted. 


1 remember my first watch 
1 opened it to take out the 
Mickey Mouse, 

FAY, 


T’AI CHI CHUAN (WU STYLE): BODY AND MIND IN 
HARMONY — THE INTEGRATION OF MEANING 
AND METHOD, by Sophia Delza. SUNY Press, Albany 
NY; 1985. One of our haunting memories is in the Central 
Park of Bangkok with 400 practitioners of T’ai-Chi — mov- 
ing in harmony, at six AM, in the mist. This 9x9 book is, 
without a doubt, The Compleat Tai-Chi manual, being 241 
pages. 

FaKY 


THE VILLAGE POET, by Leon Pierre De Quincy. Interna- 
tional Literary Publ., Elyria OH; 1984. If we didn’t know 
any better, we'd believe the writer is putting us on, with 
“Dedication,” “A Letter,” and “Introduction” taking up 
the first half of a $5.95 ($5.95!) twenty-three page (twenty- 
three pages!) chapbook. By the way, chapbooks were sold 
by the rag-and-bone men of London, and the name is acor- 
ruption of “cheap book.” The books were tiny, like this 
one. But cheaper. Or chapper. os 


‘THE WORK OF AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS, by John 
H. Dryfhout. University Press of New England, Hanover 
NH; 1982. St-G. won the hearts of us old numismatisis by 
designing the most elegant of coins to be issued by the U.S. 

Mint, a twenty-dollar gold piece that circulated after 1907. 
He also designed a ten-dollar gold piece, and an absolutely 
exquisite one-cent piece. Those dorkys who are in charge of 
our mint designs right now (with their grotesque Anthony 
dollars and the even more vulgar. preposterous, soon-to- 
be-issued gold coins) might take a gander at what was cir- 


culated, even what remained unissued, of Saint-Gaudens, 
0 they could get some sense of design, order, and —_most 
of all — scale. (What is it with this country that its official 
art and architecture must come to be 0 fatuous?) Anyway, 
on looking through this book, one is struck by the fact that 
St-G. was probably the only national artist that was at his 
best in coinage and other relief (the mantelpieces for the 
Cornelius Vanderbilt House are a kick) — and at his worst 
in most all other pursuits: sculpture, memorials, busts, 
marble and sketches. 

FAAV OY 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE ALMANAC, 1985-86: 
THE GUIDE TO ALL FEDERAL PROGRAMS AVAIL- 
ABLE TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC, by |. Robert Dumou 
chel. Foggy Bottom Publications, Washington DC; 1985, 
This is about the most depressing book of the week for us. 
‘Thousands of eligible beneficiary and applicant programs 
are listed. They’re available to those who are willing to sift 
through the paper, and the paperwork to find them — 
Easter-egg style. The evil of this, as we all know too well, is 
that the money goes to those individuals or corporations 
who alzeady have the bucks, and who have the shrewd 
attorney who can point them in the right direction to apply. 
For example, the Department of Transportation doles out 
(if that’s the right word) a quarter-billion dollars a year to 
“rehabilitate and improve railroad equipment.” For dec- 
ades, the railroads mismanaged their businesses, sucked 
monies from all of us through their monopoly franchises, 
and finally went into decline because of their arrogance in 
face of the up-coming automobile. Those selfsame corpora- 
tions (the Milwaukee Road, Southern Pacific, Florida East 
Coast) are now rewarded for their malefeasances with huge 
grants and loans. The consumer gets screwed both ways 
(backwards and forwards). It’s an egregiously destructive 
system — perpetuated by the very folks who should be cur- 
tailing it 


*O 


THE TREE CALENDAR, by David Eberhardt. Dolphin 
Moon Press, Baltimore MD; 1985. A pretty little volume, 
with @ tree cut in the cover. Poems begun winningly 


‘Maybe 1 shouldn't say this in public. 
I thought she was dead in the back seat. 
We pushed her car into the pond, 

As it sinks this face rises 

Up in the back window 


But the follow-throughs tend to be redundant, overstated, 
overdone, inviting the author to please stop. 
” 


PTV POETRY TELEVISION, by Jim Elgin. Cold Drill, 
Boise State University, Boise ID; 1985. The design (two 
spin-wheels) is more fun than the poetry, although we 
would be remiss not to award points for some of the titles, 
as in Poem of the Ersatz Working Man or Fry Away, Burger of 
My Soul 

xy 


THE WORLD WAS FLOODED WITH LIGHT: A MYs- 
TICAL EXPERIENCE REMEMBERED, by Genevieve W. 
Foster. University of Pittsburgh Press; 1985. Ms Foster, 
‘eighty-two at the time of the writing of this memoir, was an 
arly adherant to the teachings and analysis of Jung. She 
spent twelve years as an “analysand,” and even more time 
with a New York group of the faithful. Whatever might 
have been (and might be) going on, this work is a carping 
rehearsal of unsatisfactory analysts, peers, and friends — 
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from a time long past, names long gone, memories best off 
forgotten. 
ov 


HEALING THROUGH STRESS MANAGEMENT: A 
MIND OVER MATTER APPROACH FROM A BIBLICAL 
POINT OF VIEW, by Darrell Franken, Wellness Publica- 
tions, Holland MI; 1985. Dr. Franken is given to combining 
Salvation with Bio-feedback, tempered with references to 
Bible and home study on the order of study guides from — 
say — The Moody Bible Institute, or Bob Jones University. 
Our favorite parts of this book are the “Discussions,” 
which spawn plump questions such as: “Nebuchadnezzar 
regressed to behavior like that of an animal, Do you see or 
know of persons in your area whose emotional disturbance 
has made them begin to look somewhat savage?” or “Is 
‘exercise Christian? Is not exercising a sin?” 

00 


REPORTING FROM CORINTH, by Alice Friman. The 
Barnwood Press Cooperative, Dalevile IN. For some r 
son, The Indiana Arts Commission assisted in the whelp- 
ing of this volume — and many of the poems ache for 
Metaphor-and/or-Simile Blocking — such as 


‘My heart beats like @ jump rope, turning 
with no ome in it.. 
or 
The violins of oranges and eggs. 
The midnight tea of harmonies 


CINEMA, DRAMA, SCHEMA: EASTERN META- 
PHYSICS IN WESTERN ART, by Hector Currie. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York NY; 1986. For “Eastern 
Metaphysic”’ you can read “pagan” or “‘non-Judeo- 
Christian” although a few Jewish mystics slip through. We 
are told that the symbolic forms that give strength and 
impact to these examples of drama and cinema include 
‘Aztec gods in Orson Welles’ “Touch of Evil;” the gnostic 
sect of Mandeans in Southern Babylonia in Edward Albee’s 
“Tiny Alice;” and the three Chaldean “sciences” —numer- 
ology, astrology and alchemy in Rowley and Middleton's 
early 17th century play “The Changeling.” The works of 
Fritz Lang, Godard, John Webster, J.M. Synge, and the 
construct of the Philadelphia Mint are also revealed to be 
derived from mystic forms ranging from Pythagorean 
numerology to Newtonian optics. If better written, it would 
be more provocative 


” 


DRAWKNIFE, by Doc Dachtler. Konocti Books, Winters 
CA; 1985. Dachtler seems to be able to build some sort of 
‘warm feelings in his friends in the mountains (Gary Snyder 
says he’s “a teacher, a philosopher, an orchardist, a carpen- 
ter” among other accomplishments). Still, for us city slick 
ers, we have to judge him on his poetry alone, and if this is 
any example — it’s heavy on the cow-pies and rather 
sparse on content, “Turtle Crossing:” 


Schoo és in session 
for turiles 
all the time. 
Run over 
they may still live 
but ants can craw! through 
cracks in the shell, 
avy 


TIBET 


By Kevin Kling 
Thames & Hudson, 1985, 


TIBE 


By Gilbert Ziff 
Crown Publishers, 1981. 


ibet is a collection of remarkably clear 
and arresting photographs of the 
1] people and places seen on a journey 
| | through that land by American pho- 
tographer Kevin Kling. Her text, too, 
is clear and visual and leaves one 
with a fairly accurate picture of the Tibet she visited. 
She narrates, in a relaxed cadence, the order in 
which people, places and things were experienced by 
her. Her feelings on the journey, except for a gentle, 
good humor appropriate to the writer of a cookbook, 
are not shared with the reader nor described nor are 
any metaphysical revelations she may have experi- 
enced. None of this matters one whit — the photo- 
graphs themselves are extraordinarily revealing, and 
illuminated me with all sorts of metaphysical revela- 
tions about space, clear air and the direct natural 
existence the Tibetans appear to enjoy despite their 
poverty and the Chinese’ occupation of their land. 
Kling has made photographs of engrossing sim- 
plicity and color. The clarity of vision and everything 
else at 15,000 feet is astounding. Nearly all the hand- 
some people seen in these pictures seem to be having 
a pretty good time of it in their high country with 
their yaks and their beautiful clothes. Tibetan Bud- 
dhism may have something to do with this. Certainly 
Tibet is a religion-centered land and certainly all the 
monks photographed for this book seem to be happy 
Tespecially liked the photograph of the monk in a hot 
bath. 
It's very nice to know that there is so much elbow 
room somewhere on this planet. 


A couple of months after I received Kling’s book 
about Tibet, a good friend sent me another: Tibet a 
novel by Gil Ziff subtitled, Being the Recollection and 
Adventures of the Hermit called Small Ears. At this point, 
I thought it might be a sign—that I had received two 


| 
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books now about Tibet dose upon one another—so I 
read it, of course, right away, and also from time to 
time would read a portion of it sandwiched between 
prolonged communion with Ms. Kling’s 
photographs. 

Small Ears, or Yungdrung, his Tibetan name, 
leaves his home in his youth to keep a mystical kar- 
mic appointment with the migou, the half-legendary 
Tibetan yeti or Abominable Snowmen, This is the 
story of the journey Yungdrung took to keep the 
‘appointment. In conirast to the photographs in Kevin 
Kling’s book, Ziff’s Tibet seemed closely packed with 
feelings; daily sensations, anticipations, analysis, 
fear, joy, revelation and dull stupidity. 


To know that the context for all Yungdrung’s 
adventures is the magnificent openess of the Tibetan 
countryside adds dimension to the book. It’s grati- 
fying to be able to picture where the action is taking 
place. The surprise ending will stay with you for 
awhile. 

The complete foreignness of both the story and the 
land in which it takes place is refreshing. The action 
proceeds at a relaxed, interesting pace and the 
humanness of the characters is reassuring. It is the 
sort of book which is profound without affectation 

JOAN LARIMORE 


THE RETURN OF DER FUEHRER 


‘Adolf Hitler has returned to earth again, you know — 
Revivified by The Divine to journey amongst us 
again 
Most have not yet heard of this personal 
re-armageddon, 
Have no idea that this slight corporal, one of god’s 
agents, 
Is now intimately involved with the dark but needy 
natives 
Of the Mongu area near the Zambeze River. 
Der Fuehrer has returned as a crab (Phthirius pubis) 
On this the first of 1,000,000,000 scheduled visits 
He is also to return, they say, as one or more 
Stinkbugs, chinchbugs, bedbugs, potato bugs, 
Lightbugs, darkbugs, pediculus humanus, drosophila, 
Carp weevils and jigger fleas, each visit being 
The first of a billion of a billion 
Of a billion-billion. 
hear there are a few other bodies floating about 
Other floating solar systems that are expecting him 
Sometime in the next hecto-millennia for additional 
Giga-reruns of his various bugheaded reincarnations. 
They are not anticipating nor not not anticipating 
His presence (they never do) 


They 
are 
just 
waiting, 
When Der Fuehrer returned to earth for one previous 
go-round 
(In South America, shortly after his departure from 
the bunker 


In blooming Berlin 
In the spring of 1945) 


He came back as a nematode. They say he pulled 
himself up 

A mighty two mm., waved his feelers, and gave a 
stirring speech 

In buggy language to the massed midges in their 
fields of pigweed 

In the towering fields of pigweed. 

Taking heart from his reception, Der Fuehrer invaded 

‘The springtime jute harvest just outside La Sangre de 
Maria, 

Attempted to incite a purge of the katydids in the cot- 
ton fields, 

And successfully inflicted a pogrom of the chiggers 

In the peasant huts twenty-five miles west of Buenos 
Aires. 

Adolf Hitler, in this most recent of his returns, 

Was finally terminated, squeezed to death between 
thumb and 

Forefinger (left a smear of grey-green corpuscles) 

At the hands of a crippled wall-eyed peasant named 
Ignacio El Triste, 

A man who had no knowledge of the stature of his 
visitor. 

They say Hitler has yet to divine the purpose of the 
divine, 

And his particular place in the order of divine things. 

They also say he has not lost his need nor flair for 
leadership 

And the pin worms, especially, are looking forward 
to his 

Arrival and apprenticeship to their pain-in-the-ass 
fraternity 

Amongst the dark spirals of man 
(And woman) 
Kind. 
IW. TORG 


PLAIN TALES 
FROM THE RAJ 
(Second Edition) 


Charles Allen, editor. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1985. 


here is something naughtily attrac- 
tive about Colonialism, isn’t there? 
Now that it’s all gone, and the eco- 
nomic vulgarity is done for, the pris- 
siness, the arrogance, the We're 
Superior. Now that that nonsense is 
over and done with, we can begin to look back on it 
with a certain air of tolerance — even sentimentality. 
We're done scorning it, aren’t we: the English lording 
over the blacks and browns, holding high tea and eat- 
ing bad English food, sneering at the “natives” and 
never allowing the children to go into the Bazaar. 
There’s something so wastefully glorious about it all, 
and, if we look closely, there is something 
80...well...s0 distinct, so romantic, so rare, There 
was also the truth of it — for it could be hot and ugly 
and dangerous Out There. There were no old people 
among the British in India. ..Of the ten young officers who 
went out with H. T. Wickham in 1904 to join the Indian 
Police, two died within five months and another six within 
the decade. Twertty years later, India was stil taking its toll 
on the misfit —and the unfit 


There were compensations, however, for the men; 
for the women: If you were dressing and you suddenly 
found you'd torn your frock all you dia was throtw it out the 
window and say to the derzi “maramut katro!” and you 
wouldn't see it again until it seas complete. ..But he was 
not perfect: if you gave him an old thing that you'd worn 
before, he'd reproduce it exactly and if by chance you'd 
patched it you had to be very careful or the derzi would 
copy the whole thing, including the patch 

Plain Tales from the Raj is a magnificent, tasteful, 
beautiful, genteel book — with the many photo- 
graphs reproduced with care and love. One can smell 
the flowers and the trees and the heat and the stink of 
the animals, the sweat of the polo fields, the white 
and washed care of the English colonials. They never 
integrated with the country they lived in: it wasn’t 
expected, it wasn't wanted, it was wrong. High tea 
with the Indian ladies was a pro forma occasion, rare, 
difficult, exactly as described in Passage to India. The 
English women, arriving for the first time, were 
frightened and intimidated until they could disap- 
pear into the safety of their transposed culture: It was 
@ shock to be met ajter a calm and lengthy voyage by the 
mass of humanity, the shouting and the jabbering, the 
smells and the noise, the poverty and the squalor, the cries 
of Bunby, Bunby. Mary Carroll, returning to the land of 
her children, thought it ‘perfectly normat’ to find a human 
bone dropped by a vulture on her doorstep in Bombay. But 
others were frightened. ..and lonely 

The English were doing their duty, and bringing 
their culture to an imagined saumge race, but never, in 
truth, sharing it. The journey out and the return was 
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dangerous: not from mutiny, or storms, but from lack 
of care. For the British troops (as opposed to the 
officers) it was an introduction to a new kind of 
warfare: When you see a thousand men in the throes of the 
most appalling sea-sickness and reatize what it entails, then 
you have some idea of how awful it was...No one came 
round to see if the men were really ill or just sea-sick. No 
one came to see that the latrines were working — and they 
weren't, so that the overflow from the latrines woas swishing 
all over the middle deck. ..It looked like the carnage of a 
battlefield 

The civilians who had made the journey to India 
before knew how to do it. You travelled on the P & O 
that went from Tilbury or Southampton to Bombay. 
You always travelled POSH (that meant “Port Out’ 
Starboard Home.”) Thus you avoided the worst of 
the sun. Young girls went out from England near 
Christmas time, to stay with relations or friends. 
Their group was known as “The Fishing Fleet.” The 
Fishing Fleet oas by long-established custom made up of the 
highly eligible, beautiful daughters of wealthy people living 
in India. This was the only way in which they could come 
out under the protection of their parents, to meet eligible 
young men and marry. Those who faited returned to 
England in the spring and were known as the “Returned 
Empties.”” 


The English were doing 
their duty, and bringing 
their culture to an imagined 
savage race, but never, in 
truth, sharing it. 


Men were men but, after all, England was Vic- 
torian, and the military were expected to live in India 
as chaste and proper representatives of the Queen. 
Restrictions on their base desires were courtesy of the 
ghost of Lady Roberts and various churchmen... There 
were red light districts in some downtown Indian cit- 
ies, but assignations were highly secret. The [districts] 
in the larger cities — in Bombay it was known as the Cages, 
in Poona it was called the Nadge — were strictly out of 
bounds. If any white soldier was seen in the area whistles 
were blown by the police, all traffic came to a standstill and 
the soldier would, of course, be caught...Any man who 
availed himself of the "tree rats” or “grass bidis’ was prop- 
erly dealt with, He was given a severe ticking off, had his 
pay stopped arid was sent to Number 13 Block, which was 
the dreaded treatment center. Many turned, asa last resort, 
to the “five-fingered widow. .."” 

Indians have managed to survive in India for cen- 


turies — but for the outsiders, the English soldiers, 
their wives, the officers, and the civil service — there 
were special privileges, but, then again, special 
unpleasantnesses: The rains. . brought out snakes, 
cockroaches, mosquitos, and a multitude of insects, In Ben- 
gal there was a month when you had nothing but large 
repulsive greenfiy over everything, They went just as sud- 
denly as they came, and then you had a small black beetle, 
commonly known as the stink bug. It was everywhere and 
was quite innocuous unless you squashed it and then it 
deserved its name. That again suddenly vanished, and then 
you had the small, white jute-moth which — again — was 
quite innocuous unless you knocked it and then you got a 
weal of eczema down your hand 

Why with all this did they go? Why bother? 

The pay was one thing. The glory, the glamour — 
at least until one got there. The adventure, the con- 
cept of service. But most of all, for the children, it was 
a land of adventure, of high good time, of multitudes 
of servants for play, for the pony, for caretaking, and 
language. This is Lewis Le Marchand, describing his 
ayah (native nurse): She was very fat and Madrassi and 
very, very oily about the hair. Her toes were quite enormous 
‘and cracked like dry wickets that had had the sun on them 
for a few days... . The ayal was the door through which 
contact with India was made, at least for the child. 
They would say their rhymes together: Pussy-cat, 
pussy-cat, where have you been? I’ve come out from under 
the Ranee’s chair. Or: Humpti-tumpti gir giya phat, Or 
Mafti-mai...Muffety mother was eating her curds and 


whey on the grass 
The English, bless them, fomented the whole thing 
—and then lost it. But they can, will, and do have a 
way of recapturing such a past with the ultimate ele- 
gance, and charm. Profusely illustrated; whimsical; 

wry. Plain Tales from the Raj is a fine book. 
— KS. DARSIE 
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Tales of magic, of 
children far from the safety 
of their mother’s hand, 
children who flew on the 
backs of giant 
birds. ..Tales of evil, 
violence and the redeeming 
power of love. 


BEAUTY AND 
THE BEAST 


Illustrated by Etienne Delessert, 
Creative Education, Mankato MN, 1984. 


THE SNOW 
QUEEN 


By Hans Christian Andersen 
Illustrated by Stasys Eidrigevicius 


hese classic tales are as terrifying and 
heart-wrenching to me reading them 
now as they were when I first discov- 


Creative Education, Mankato MN, 1984. 
ered them, that magical Indian sum- 
[P ine of my eighth year. At dusk one 


f/ ' 
1 
evening, on the back porch of our 


house in Virginia, it was like a window shade snap- 
ping up. Sitting on the porch swing with one of my 
big picture books on my lap, laboriously, phonetic- 
ally mouthing the big black hieroglyphs — F-A--R-Y 
Q-U-E-E-N — the letters suddenly snapped together 
into words: FAIRY QUEEN! My eyes no longer halt- 
ing, but now eating up whole sentences at a single 
fluid pass, my eyes gobbling pages now faster than 
my third grade fingers could turn. Ino longer had to 
wait for storytime at school or for my mother’s bed- 
time reading to me. I could read all by myself, when- 
ever I wanted! Getting my driver's license, moving 
out on my own, turning twenty-one were minor 
deliverances from dependence in comparison to the 
glorious elation and power that filled me that fall the 
singsong alphabet became reading all by myself. Four 
feet tall, and yet the whole world was mine! I, whose 


ABOVE: LAURA DALTRY, ON THE LEFT, AUTHOR OF THIS 
REVIEW, IS SEEN IN A PREVIOUS LIFETIME. 


world was bounded by the earshot of my mother and 
my teacher, could go anywhere in history, any place 
on the planet, real or imagined 

We had a thick book of Andersen tales which I read 
and reread. Tales of magic, of children far from the 
safety of their mother’s hand, children who flew on 
the backs of giant birds, who fell under the spells of 
witches and goblins. Tales of evil, violence and the 
redeeming power of love. 

This series of Andersen and other classic childrens’ 
stories is an exceptionally beautiful edition printed in 
Switzerland. The many full-page color illustrations 
are as mad, magical and compelling as the stories, 
Highly recommended. 

LAURA DALTRY 


LEE 
FRIEDLANDER 


Photographs by Lee Friedlander 
Foreward by R.B. Kitaj 

New York Graphic Society Books 
Little, Brown and Co., 1985. 


It’s easy to be an artist at twenty, but at fifty? 
«there's the rub 
—attributed to Edward Degas 
from the foreword by R.B. Kitaj 


his is a selection of Lee Friedlander’s 


photo-portraiture. ‘The earliest work 
| I was done in the 1950s, the most 


recent within the last year or two. 
Some of the book’s seventy 
portraits are the product of a “sit- 
ting;” others are candid: none were taken in a studio. 
The subjects are Friedlander's friends and acquain- 
tances. One looks through this book at the seemingly 
simple photography and realizes it is simply art. 
What appear to be quickly posed or candid shots are 
small masterpieces of visual complexity. 


three 


Much has been made of David Hockney’s recent 
photo-montages and their embrace of Cubist the- 
ories. Whether intentionally or unintentionally, 
Friedlander, too, has leaned on the Cubists to pro- 
duce a splendid portrait of Margaret Albert as she 
leans on her husband, Neale. 

With her head on Neale’s left shoulder, his right 
facing the viewer, Margaret's two eyes peer at us 
from just behind his chin and near his aristocratic 
nose — he, with a slight smile, gazes straight ahead, 
we see him in profile. Behind them hangs a water- 
color landscape, its pastoral mundanity interrupted 
by a rectangular reflection from a nearby window. 
On a buffet under the watercolor sit several decora- 
tive silver pitchers, a silver tea-pot, a crystal decanter 

Neale and Margaret Albert are, at once, the very 
picture of upper middle class comfort and com- 
panionship and a Cubist, nearly surreal, vision. They 
are at ease and they put us at ease — all the while 
their tea service is conspiring against them. Large 
reflective blocks float behind their heads (the land- 
scape and two other watercolors). Neale is plotting 
and Margaret is keeping an eye on a voyeur. Some- 
how Friedlander gets it all in there — without sacrifi 
ing warmth, without putting these people at a 
distance; he captures the solidity of their lives 
together and at the same time alludes to the fragile 
ephemeral nature of all of our lives — the impossibil- 
ity of attaining any genuine security or comfort. They 
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are snug as two bugs in a rug holding one another in 
a room that looks like a set from The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari. Though he has placed his camera in one 
position solely (as opposed to Hockney’s different 
but equally arresting technique) we feel as if we're 
looking at Neale and Margaret from several different 
directions. Some may see Lee Friedlander’ exotic 
compositions as merely exotic, but for those who've 
been reading pictures for a long time they must also 
be seen as highly-charged metaphor. 

—GEORGE ADOLPHUS 


MOONSHINE 
A Life in Pursuit of 
White Liquor 


By Alec Wilkinson 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1985. 


arland talks constantly. . .he talks a ran- 
dom streak of nonsensical, scurrilous, 
imaginative, blustery, and occasionally 
poetic patter he calls “trash.” Tite bulk of 
it comes to him spontancously; some of it 
hhe remembers and repeats. An example of 


trash is, 

“1 asked my girl just the week before last 

Don't you shim-sham-shimmy just a little too fast?’ 

Another is, “Iused to be a welder, and I was such a good 
welder that I could weld anything but broken hearts in the 
break of day.” 

Inca restaurant once when Iwas with him, he startled the 
zoaitress by ordering: 

“Pork chops, chicken chops, cabbage and ham, 

Beef steak, stew beef, roast and lam 

Green tomatoes and black-eyed peas, 

Sweet potatoes and all kinds of teas.”” 

One wants to jump up, stamp one foot and start 
clapping to the music of Garland Bunting’s language 
relayed beautifully through the precise, finely tuned 
ear of Alec Wilkinson in this, Moonshine, his second 
book, 

Garland Bunting. His name is a poem. He is Gar- 
land Bunting of North Carolina, probably the most 
successful revenue agent the state has ever known, 
and he’s dedicated to the pursuit of moonshiners. 
He's also dedicated to eating and talking and scram- 
bling through the Carolina woods with his coon- 
hounds Spike and Bigfoot. 

At fifty-seven Garland has managed to carve him- 
self a well-textured and substantial personality. His 
waistline’s substantial too. He possesses what he calls 
that “sweet-potato shape—small at both ends and big in the 


Iwas such a good welder 
that I could weld anything 
but broken hearts in the 
break of day. 


middle,” and he says, “It’s hard to keep pants up on a thing 
like that." A few years ago he walked into a clothing store to 
buy a suit, spread his jacket wide for a salesman, and said, 
“Td like to see something to fit this,”” and the salesman 
said, “I would too.” 

You can’t say much bad about about a book like 
this, no sir. Bunting’s a magnificent personality, Wil- 
kinson’s writing is fine, sweet and careful 

—WANDA FELIX 


AT THE 
CONSERVATORY 
Sebastian found studies in composition 
were waters too troubled to fish in; 
for recognition came slow as a turtle 
and his wife proved amazingly fertile. 
So he teaches now and on weekends composes. .. 


a snota for six unpicked noses. 
RICHARD MOORE 


YOU KNOW WHAT 
IS RIGHT 


By Jim Heynen 
North Point Press, 1985. 


arm boys, farm animals, farm elders 
caper through these pointed little 
EA narratives, raw and sweet by turns. 
[| ff The lead-off story, in which a boy 
Y | and a pig — equally surprised — 
exchange cosmic gazes (“Eye to 

Eye"), shows the writer at his best. 

In one perverse parable, a stingy man who won't 
pay to have his bitch spayed drowns her puppies, 
then buries them for fertilizer. She digs them up. The 
antagonists alternately inter and exhume the puppies 
throughout the tale. Last lines: After awhile the whole 
garden had been weeded in this way. Dead puppies are 
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cheaper than a new cultivator, said the stingy man, 

So condensed are the narratives they skid on into 
technical breakthroughs. “The Stingy Man’ is 
twenty-one lines long — not counting its title — 
slightly shorter than average for this book that packs 
80 stories into 189 pages. But you don’t feel the need 
for more words. You don’t need to know what kind 
of shirt the stingy man wore to marvel over the 
account he gives of his own behavior. 

The best tales have this tight, peculiar, fateful qual- 
ity. Those which are more mixed and realistic come 
off a little less well, even declining to the level of 
anecdotes. In “Gas,” parishioners of a farting 
preacher come to recognize him as a holy man whose 
very life was a parable. In “The Old Policeman,” stil 
less successful, an embarrassingly pious moral is 
none too sharply drawn. 

But Heynen’s vision is unconventional. In “Mea- 
sles,”’ sick boys learn embroidery, weaving, and 
music as they recuperate. All the stitches toere on the 
line and very tight. Even the French knots 


Parishioners of a farting 
preacher come to recognize 
him as a holy man whose 
very life was a parable. 


The girls tease them. The mothers comment: (They 
were] talking about the new vaccine for measles. Won't it 
be a shame, said one of the mothers, if someday boys never 
get sick enough to learn how to do these things? 

Provocatively put. And ambiguous in the light it 
sheds on women’s traditional tasks, Nothing obvious 
emerges, unless you assign transcendent value to 
embroidery. 

Which could be what Heynen is doing with his 
terse and tiny tales. The jacket design is appropriate 
— not embroidery exactly, but a pert calico-curtain 
print. Though Heynen lapses here and there into a 
villagey sentimentality (see “The Hootchie Koot- 
chie”}, there's none of what critics have been calling 
“hick chic.” Heynen has, in addition to a nowaday 
rare feel for animal life, a gift for lucid and tightly 
turned meanings. 


KATHERINE SPIELMANN 


Please remove my name from your mailing list. Thank you. 
— Avery Rockefeller 


NATHA 
COULTE!] 


(Revised Edition) 


By Wendell Berry 
North Point Press, 1985. 


he publishers brought this book back 
into print (its ending changed from 
the 1960 original) in response, we're 
told, to its growing reputation. But 
Nathan Coulter, though written with 
care and devotion, and despite the 
honors accorded the author as a poet over the years, 
is both less pungent and less original than You Know 
What Is Right. 

Berry avoids flash, attempting a timeless, trans- 
parent tale of farm kids growing up under rigorous 
conditions (hard work, severe elders, social isola- 
tion). The effect is sincere and occasionally limpid. 
But to be riveting, and to be a true novel, the charac- 
ters would have to do more between beginning and 
end than grow older. Real plots are more than mythic 
soil-themes and men doing what men gotta do. Real 
plots flow severely from the inward warp of 
characters, 

‘The best characterizations here are the minor ones, 
notably Jig Pendleton, a local eccentric who drinks 
and prays with equal fervor, and who rises in his self- 
disgusted piety to a vigor worthy of Twain. The 
major characters, by comparison, seem ill-defined 
bundles of blunt feelings. They fade —and at times it 
seems they are fading away for want of a few 
complications. 


Real plots are more than 
mythic soil-themes and 
men doing what men gotta 


do. 


‘They (and we) must be content with a set of fables 
illustrating familiar themes of hard-wrung toil, initia- 
tion, mortality, the hunt. (Rather embarrassingly, 
what seems the same carnival-stripper scene as in 
Heynen’s “Hootchie-Kootchie” tale is enacted here. 
It goes on for longer, without working better.) 

A plain style reveals its virtues and defects quickly. 
Here is a scene taking place in the narrator's own 
house, between him, his brother, and their 
grandmother. 
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ys, your mother's dead,” she told us. 
‘ood there watching us. | nodded my head, and 
Brother said, “Yes m’am.” 
She walked down the hall. 
breakfast.” 
This careful avoidance of emotional flourishes is 
solid enough. On the other hand, it’s not as perfect as 
it needs to be to carry off such stripped objectivity. 
“Come with me” sounds like a receptionist, or a 


“Come with me. I'l fix your 


warden, showing the way. A woman visiting chil 
dren where they live would just say, “Come along.” 
They know where the kitchen is. 

Even at its best a plain style may leak into a thin 
style, while richness and intensity are lost. I think 
they're lost here. Aiming through simplicity towards 
profundity, the tale of Nathan Coulter ends up just 
simple. 


KATHERINE SPIELMANN 


A FIELD GUIDE 
TO AMERICAN WINDMILLS 


By T. Lindsay Baker 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1985 


hey say that there were two inven- 
tions that made it possible to develop 
the American West: barbed wire (also 
known as “barbwire” or “bobwire”), 
and windmills. Windmills made it 
possible to get water from the exten- 
sive underground aquifers, thus giving locale and 
centrality to the herds of cattle. Wire made it possible 
to keep out trespassers, and isolate and claim owner- 
ship of the formerly wandering herds gathered, as it 


were, about the essential waters. 

T. Lindsay Baker identifies some 1500 manufac- 
turers of windmills. We have names like The Dandy, 
Everlasting, Favorite, Boss Vaneless, Sandwich- 
Perkins, Fouk’s Accelerating Air Motor, Parson's Col- 
orado Wind Engine, The Iron Screw, and Aquarius 
the Water Bearer. The author is evidently endlessly 
knowledgeable on the subject, and given the grace 
and the beauty of so many models, who can blame 
him? 

He gives complete description of the history 
manufacture, construction, erection, maintenance. 
and mechanics of these giant machines. The inventor 
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of the American model was one John Burnham, and 
they say he constructed and tested the first one in 
Ellington, Connecticut, in 1854. 

You and I don’t want to know everything there is 
to know about these behemoths (although it’s all 
here); but what we do want to do is to mosey through 
the pages, put together so lovingly, with three hun- 
dred seventy-six illustrations, photographs, excerpts 
from old ads, diagrams, and engravings. And there 
are so many varieties (one hundred twelve basic 
designs), and so many strange ones, as varied as the 
minds of those who engineered America’s necessary 
affair with these graceful machines: the sectional 
wheels, the solid wheels, the telescoped towers, the 
“Nebraska Spread,” the self-oiling models, the Dou- 
ble Gears, the vaneless. 

We can’t fault a tome like this, can we? Because 
what it does is to freeze for us a chapter in wonderful 
primitive early machinery that turned America from 
a range of nomads into a fenced and contained socio- 
political amalgamation, forming the gestalt of this 
country in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Early photographs and drawings have the ability to 
capture us for a moment, as, before, in our seamed 


lives, we have been captured on the plains, driving 
through Kansas or Texas or North Dakota or Mis- 
souri. It is late afternoon. The road has created its 
own rhythm. We are on one of those journeys, the 
journey that all Americans have taken, either run- 
ning away from something, or running to something. 
We are caught in the shriven moment of flight 
There, we, in motion, halfway across the west land, 
halfway between here and there. And out in the 
furtherest field, frozen in the curling heat of summer, 
surrounded by wheat growing so ripe about it, is a 
Star Model 24 self-oiling back-geared steel windmill, 
as manufactured and erected in 1928. 

‘The vanes are moving ever-so-slowly. And we are 
moving ever-so-quickly across our land. We are here, 
in our unity, filled with whatever thoughts we may 
be having as we are distanced from whatever it is that 
we are leaving. Over there, edged by the sun, casting 
a long shadow to the east, stands even another unity 
our hope and our dream and our life. Isolated, alone, 
standing breathed into poetry by magic, the meta- 
phor of whoever we may be at that particular time, 
coming or going into whatever state we want, we 
need, whatever we are finding, or have already 
found, or will never find, even under our darkest 
dreams. 


. ..names like The 
Dandy, Everlasting, 
Favorite Boss Vaneless, 
Fouk’s Accelerating Air 
Motor, Parson’s Colorado 
Wind Engine, The Iron 
Screw, and Aquarius The 
Water Bearer. 


We must leave it behind — this vane symbol of 
ourselves cast in primitive selfhood. We will pass it 
and all it speaks to: an exclamation point (rigid in the 
half-light dying) marking the failing of one specially 
not-so-special day of our existence — a day that may 
g0 on forever, or may die when the sky turns from 
cornflower blue to night-humid-sky black, It and its 
taciturn configuration are a message from the lapis 
Inzuli turned into us, against itself; coupled with two 
clouds that reach stripped and nicotinic fingers 
against the horizon, an ending as rich as our labored 
childhood. 

And then too: out of a plain a keening aroma of 
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wheat comes moistened by darkness, turning up on 
us in waves, waves of passioned and pointed essence 
crying past, past into the dark past us 

And then too: the color dark turns as it revolves 
into what has gone away; what is unknowable as the 
first touch of the first love in the first wrenching of 
the silent child within. A halo of motion becomes us: 
a wailing spirit of what we seek, what we know, 
what we have, what we are going to leave. With a 
child’s corolla, we can barely hear the keening pitch 
of it turning against night. It becomes thus as much a 
part of our journey as we are ourselves (wind a 
roughage past the hair-in-our-eyes). Through a keen 
scent captured by the horizon, shadows get laced in 


A halo of motion 
becomes us: a wailing spirit 
of what we seek, what we 
know, what we have, what 
we are going to leave. 


place at one far point of sky, and we know that we 
have been caught as sign and as measure, caught in 
spasms of our days. 

And finally too: we are left with passage through 
memory on flight. The wings turn, then stop, then 
turn again. We are mounted Cyclops on the back of 
the empyrean — and thereby become the hope of all, 
of all America. Hopes crystallize on the golden white 
below, the free (and free) wind from outside becomes 
a honeyed Zephyr that starts as it does to turn on 
shadows, to turn as days turn, to turn into itself, 
away from all loss and desperation and escape; turn 
into the fecundity of pasture smell and all we have 
come to hope for, all we have come to see 

CK WELLES 


SNAIL 


By Richard Miller 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1985. 


t's the Count of Monte Cristo on acid, 
Tom Jones as Buckaroo Banzai, Hitler 
on Ice. Ecstatically reviewed but vir- 
tually unpublicized, Richard Miller’s 
novel Snail dropped through the 
cracks to the underworld of cult. 

. transformed by the elixir given him by the Wandering 
Jew, the narrator, Reich War Minister Commander in 
Chief General Field Marshall Baron von Blomberg 
metamorphoses into a teenage boy, a beautiful tvoman, 
and finally into a four-foot snail as he trips through space 
and time... 


Cast in the form of a traditional picaresque novel, a 
series of incredible adventures and misadventures, it 
addresses itself to basic themes of immortality, death, 
reincarnation and the future of the species 


T 
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These quotes from the book’s jacket (the latter by 
William Burroughs) tell a lot about the book, but fail 
to convey the least idea of the pleasures offered by 
this infinitely imaginative tale. 

Roland Barthes, in his essay ‘Reading Brillat- 
Savarin”’ speaks of the “tiering” of phenomena: ... 
signification subsequent to their first hearing, and it is in 
this recoil of meaning that literature is born. Barthes’ 
statement goes to the essence of Snail; a “tiering’” of 
phenomena, outrageous, erotic and even irrational, 
which nevertheless resonates to produce a work 
whole and entire in a reality all its own. 

There's a danger here; will the reader care to make 
this leap to alternate reality? We are drawn on by 
superb characterization. Whether incarnated as 
Hitler's right-hand man or as a four-foot snail, the 
lucid, utterly reasonable narrator leads us through 
the mirage of images and associations and provides a 


outrageous, erotic and 
even irrational. ..a work 
whole and entire in a 
reality all its own. 


focus for our empathy. Forever old, forever young, 
he (she, it) embodies the definition of genius as the 
energy of youth, the wisdom of age. He has earned 
our confidence with his choice of love over war. 
However surreal his journey, we are safe travelling 
with him, 

Miller pays homage to both Burroughs and Vonne- 
gut (indeed, Kilgore Traut [sic] is a character in the 
tale) but he is closer in spirit to Vonnegut, the eternal 
democrat. The story has a very human scale, though 
it is only tenuously bound to the curious and limited 
reality of our own culture. 

Published in hardcover in‘ 1984, the trade paper- 
back was issued last year. It is cursed with an 
unpleasant looking cover, though the layout of the 
book itself is handsome. 


—CESE MCGOWAN 


AUTHOR'S QUERY 


For a book on comparison of stylistic devices, metaphors, 
similies, subjects, subjectivism, and syrabolism of the early 
and late poems of Howard Moss, I would appreciate any 
comments. 

— J. Griffin 87 
Earlham College 
Richmond IN 47374 


559 TO DAMASCUS 


By Rowland S. Jefferson 
New Bedford Press, 1985. 


his should have been what I refer to 
as a “potboiler” but it seems to fall 
short. The book is all about terrorism 
in the middle cast, Russians, scien- 
tists who have been in French pris- 
ons, black lady spies and of course, 
the main ingredient is the nuclear bomb. Somehow it 
lacks the suspense and the mystery and the excite- 
ment of the potboilers that I love, in other words, the 
pot never boils. It is rather a forgone conclusion what 
is going to happen in the end and now, shortly after I 
have finished the book, I forgot what did happen, 
pen. Robert Ludlum, this guy is not 

My bird loved the book. It is all in tatters. He prac- 
tically demolished it, which only means that it took 
me longer to read this book than it does most so he 
had more time to munch. So, I give this book three or 
four, maybe even five, birds. 


—J.A. SHANNON 


THE FAMILY 
SECRET: 
A Personal Account 


of Incest 


By Eleanore Hill 
Capra Press, 1985. 


ne would imagine that in a family of 
six children, the daughter singled out, 
for repeated sexual molestation by 
her father would occupy the lowest 
ww position in the family pecking order. 

ail One would also imagine that when 
the girl grew up, she would look back on her inces- 
tuous experiences with horror. The Family Secret, a 
true story, turns both these assumptions upside 
down as it details the incestuous relationship 
between Marty and her father, her struggle to break 
free of his control, and her final coming to terms with 
the experience. 

‘As a child, Marty enjoyed a privileged position in 
the family. She alone accompanied her father to 
amusement parks, beaches, ice cream parlors, on 
camping trips. The mother and siblings quickly 
learned that if he were tired, upset, or ill it took only 
Marty's soothing attentions to return her father to the 
relaxed, joking man they all loved 
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In the literature of 19th century romanticism, 
fictional heroes sometimes engage in incest as part of 
the romantic myth. If the hero is truly extraordinary, 
the reasoning goes, the only suitable mate is some- 
one equally extraordinary, i.e., someone closely 
related to him, Although uneducated, Marty’s father 
created his own romantic myth, He and Marty, as the 
only bright, handsome, sensitive, good members of 
the family, enjoyed a special relationship. This 
involved sharing the most intimate secrets of their 
hearts as well as weekly sexual encounters that con- 
tinued from the time Marty was about five years old 
until she was nearly twenty-three, 


Drawing upon mythic 
and archetypal meanings of 
incest, Eleanore Hill has 
created a heroine who will 
enter our imaginative lives 
in much the same way that 
Emma Bovary and Anna 
Karenina have. 


What did the young-girl-growing-up-into-woman 
make of all this? The sexual encounters, which 
always stopped short of intercourse, filled her with 
disgust. “Each week I dreaded it,” she writes. “The 
exposure of my privacy. Having to give in. . .the way 
he labors like a starving infant at a tit. His need all 
over me. The way I nurse him with the very part of 
me I want to keep separate from him.” Yet itis a well- 
known phenomenon that we learn to love the fami- 
liar, the known. It is comfortable, perhaps even 
comforting. By the time she is twenty-one, despite a 
whole year of living away from her father, Marty is 
once more under his spell. “He is a fact,” she writes. 
“Lopen my legs. It is a routine that has been repeated 
for sixteen years... As my privacy is invaded, | 
soften. I transform without moving. Without admit- 
ting I am enjoying his touching. As soon as Torgasm, 
| close off and he goes away. I think of it as some- 
thing I must endure until I get married. He has prom- 
ised that then he will stop.” 

Marty finally marries, breaks away from her father 
(not without some pain), and bears three children. 
‘The marriage lasts seventeen tormented years. At the 
end of this remarkable story Marty is her own 
woman. She has a home of her own, friends, lovers, 
and is studying to be a therapist. Her father, now old 


and in ill health, resides with her for six months of 
every year and with one of her brothers the other six 
months. It is a measure of how far she has come that 
Marty can be generous with him at the end 

Yet Marty's summing up is strangely ambiguous. 
In one of the final scenes of the book, she watches her 
g lover lying in a shaft of sunshine amidst a 
tangle of bright bedclothes. She is feeling good, full 
of hope and promise. But as she gazes at her lover, 
she thinks of the greater love her father had for her 
how I see it all in a certain way just now. 
it is too bad fathers and daughters can’t be lov- 
ers. Forever. They must go off, each searching for a 
kind of love they never find again, one that came so 
easy and natural... .I never have been loved the way 
my father loved me.” 

A strange ending to a strange tale. Counselors and 
therapists will have a field day with it; one already 
has, and her analysis of Marty's “negative bonding” 
adorns the dust jacket. But the book is far more than 
an interesting case history. Writing in spare and sup- 
ple language with an unerring eye for the telling 
detail, drawing upon mythic and archetypal mean- 
ings of incest, Eleanore Hill has created a heroine 
who will enter our imaginative lives in much the 
same way that Emma Bovary and Anna Karenina 
have. With two important differences; Marty is a real 
heroine, and she has triumphed over her dreadful 
predicament. 


—SHEILA GOLBURGH JOHNSON 


NO ONE 
TO PRAY WITH 


This is the eve of Yom Kippur and 
there is a stream running through 
the center of my house 
How will I get to the synagogue 
1 try to wade through the water 
the current carries me away 
My grandmother passes shows me her hair 
pllled tight under her “shytle” 
Her hair is flat and sparse from being hidden 
so many years 
My mother passes _she looks at me with her 
one green eye and one brown eye hating me still 
My father is too busy for me as he covers 
my mother with his body making more babies 
she doesn’t want 
Why does everyone pass so fast 
Doesn't anyone want to pray with me 
No There’s only me and the water 
that pulls me 
SUE SANIEL ELKIND 
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THE 
TREATMENT 
AND THE CURE 


By Peter Kocan 
Taplinger Publishing Company, 1985. 


his apparently autobiographical 
novel is about a young boy of 19 
who, after spending a short time in 
jail, is serving a life sentence in a 
mental hospital for the criminally 
insane. We never know for what 
crime he was incarcerated but it doesn’t really matter 
because the story is about the institution and how he 
deals with it. The story is touching and beautiful and 
incredible and done with a sense of humor, insight 
and intelligence. It is also frightening and appalling 
to experience (and experience you do) the cruelty and 
inhumanity with which the inmates of the institution 
are treated (such as the carnival outside the grounds 
of the institution to enable the public to come and 
laugh at the “loonies,” only keeping hidden from 
sight the severe cases such as the “masturbator” so 
the public would not be subject to such indignities) 


An artist of the ilk that 
we love to share an evening 
of good food and good 
conversation with. Peter 
Kocan, please come to 
dinner. 


The poetry, the sensibility and the sensitivity of the 
author can only lead one to believe that if our society, 
or whatever society he was a product of, had been 
more caring and supportive he would never have 
been an inmate in a mental institution but an artist of 
the ilk that we love to share an evening of good food 
and good conversation with. In fact, Peter Kocan, if 
you read this review, please come to dinner. 

1.4. SHANNON 


FOOD FACTS 
A Compendium of 
Information 


For a W hole Food 


Cuisine 


By Eveyn Roehl 
Food Learning Center, 1984. 


ood Facts is a well-researched, well 
written book. It is not a recipe book, 
CA but rather a resource book I keep 

lf with my cook books to consult for the 
information most cook books omit 
(should I refrigerate wheat germ? 
how can I substitute it for flouz? etc.) Each section on 
a food covers five basic questions — what is it? how 
do I use it? how nutritious is it? how do I store it? 
where does it come from? The sections are sorted 
intelligently, with large clear headings, and the con- 
tents page and index add easy access to the excellent 
information provided in this book. I recommend Focd 
Facts particularly highly for those who are intrigued 
by alll aspects of food, for those who are trying to alter 
their diets to one of whole foods, and for those who 
want to know exactly what has been done to their 
food. KEVIN MILAM 


LITERARY 
AGENTS OF 
NORTH 
AMERICA, 
1984-1985 
Mar ketplace 


Author Aid/Research Assn., New York NY, 1984. 


on’t ask me why, but I feel it, I really 

Ty] £20 it could be a bestseller, but 
how do I get an agent?” This large- 

i size paperback lists 650 U.S. and 

YJ Canadian literary agents. Included 

are their fees, whether they read 

unsolicited manuscripts or are interested in new writ- 
ers, the kinds of books they handle. A minority of the 
agencies include titles of recently-placed books. 
Agents are cross-referenced as to subject specialty 
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(psychology, screenplays, business, etc.), by policy 
and services (published authors only, editorial serv- 
ices provided, etc.) and by state. Far more compre- 
hensive and detailed than such guides as “Literary 
Market Place,” it’s an essential reference guide for 
writers, editors and publishers. It would be much 
more valuable if all agencies included were required 
to list the number of books they placed in the last 
year, the number of first books by new authors, the 
range of the advances, and the total sum of the 
advances the firm secured. Wishful thinking, 
doubtless. 


— LAURA DALTRY 


POETS IN LOVE 
We could, of course, be terrible 

In bed. When opposites attract, 

Anything is possible: a debate, 

Say, not about bottom or top, 

But whose idea was it, after all, 

For the image that just happens 


To appear, thinly guised, in the other's 
Villanetie. Maybe all goes well, 

Better than it’s been, till a head 

Lois on a breast and hears a beat 

Not unlike the rhythm of a poem 

In progress. Hell breaks loose. 


Copyright is discussed at length, 
Orgasmically. Foreplay becomes 

Free verse without the net. 

Sonnets, long dedicated, are disowned 
Ina huff. Books get burned 

With the fervor of bor-agains. 


Then one of us is ready to sully 
The Dickinson line about good lyric, 
How it should blow off the top 

Of your head, when the other 
Responds: Oh yeah? From now om, 
Climax is a rhetorical term. 


There it is. We could play 
Like that. Or someone will realize 
How we got here in the first place: 
My life and yours, on the page 
For everyone to see, suddenly ours, 
Not for alll time but the moment. 
MICHAEL J. BUGEJA 


THE LOVES C 
FRANZ KAFKA 


By Nahum N. Glatzer 
Schocken Books, 1986. 


irst 1900, a new century. Then came 

World War I, for the U.S. the war to 

ZI end all wars but for most of Europe 

I) I) the end of civilization as they knew 

Y | | it. For better or worse it was the com- 

ing of the modern world. People 

began to consider that possibly God, country and 

family no longer held the all keys to the mysteries of 

life. Franz Kafka (herein after referred to as K) began 

publishing fiction with brilliant and striking images 

— icons for the modern world — freezing the confu- 

sion in momentary illumination, identifying new 
fears and giving them definite shape and name. 

K lived in a world filled with loss of faith and the 
growth of modern Zionism, He brought forth mod- 
ern books of revelations, literary parables. People 
seemed to feel that K was a man who had answers, a 
man who understood life, a prophet. They called him 
a saint, a visionary, said that he was too good to live 
in this terrible world. Surely this modern prophet 
knew what we should do in this life. And what did K 
do in his life? 
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He was a son of an upper-middle class Jewish 
family of Prague in a society that was more German 
than Czech. He was a lawyer for a working man's 
accident insurance company. He died in 1924 in mid- 
dle age (almost 43). He died of tuberculosis. He never 
married. 

Obviously not a life that we wish to emulate, at 
least not in its outward events. It is his fiction that 
illuminates aspects of this world of ours. Why the 
focus of attention on K's life? Is it to lean how to 
avoid Metamorphosing into a cockroach or being 
brought to Trial before a nameless faceless tribunal? 

No. [don’t think so, Itis the problem of a writer, or 
a prophet, having his teachings subverted into some- 
thing vastly different from the intentions of its pro- 
genitor. In this case the poet began with 
dehumanization, isolation and loss of faith in the 
modern world and has become the spiritual leader of 
the kult of K, in search for a way out of loneliness and 
unfulfilled love. For it seems that K could crystallize 
the confusion and contradictions of our post- 
industrial bureaucratic age. But he could not resolve 
the physical and spiritual needs of companionship 
and lust, This is disconcerting. We thought we had 
found a new prophet. So we run our minds through 
the entrails of his life divining and trying to conjure 
up the keys to life that K did not reveal in his fiction. 

In this quest virtually every word K wrote has been 
published, even some of his routine writing describ- 
ing industrial accidents. We have the works he pub- 
lished (scarcely two volumes of short pieces), several 
unfinished novels, and volumes of diaries and let- 
ters. Photographs of almost everywhere he walked, 
sat, or looked and of everyone he knew have been 
published. Added to all this we have memoirs and 
biographies from everyone who knew him and sur- 
vived World War II. The majority of this publishing 
has been done by Schocken Books, a German-Jewish 
company that moved to the U.S. in WWIL. 

Herr Dr. Nahum Glatzer, who began as an editor 
for Schocken in 1928, editor of many of K’s works in 
English and German since 1945, has done us (yes 1, 
though not very observant, am a member of this kult 
of K) a great service. You see, I own all but three of 
the books listed in the bibliography. Still, in seven- 
teen years, | have read completely only Janouch’s 
Conversations and Brod’s biography. The rest, the 
letters, the diaries, the memoirs, I have dipped into 
but have not been able to encompass much less 
absorb. For over forty years Glatzer has combed the 
thousands of pages of K’s nor-literary writings, pub- 
lished and unpublished, culled out the story of K’s 
love life and pieced it together into a compact read- 
able story 


The featured personae include: 

‘Two Yiddish Theatre actresses — Subjects of the 
infatuation of a 28 year old K 

Felice Bauer — A young business woman who over 


five years, most of which with K in Prague and her in 
Berlin, had two engagements for marriage with K, 
the first ending with what he called “the tribunal in 
the hotel” with family and friends deciding whether 
the couple should marry or not; the second being bro- 
ken off by K after finding out he was tubercular. (He 
‘was to become engaged at least two times more.) 

Glatzer relates a touching scene when in 1955 he, 
representing Schocken, was getting K’s letters to 
Felice from her. “My Franz was a saint,” Felice said. 
‘Then leaving the letters, crying as she had when leav- 
ing K in December of 1917, she asked Glatzer “How 
is Odradek?” Glatzer, puzzled for a moment, could 
only reply, “Please reread ‘The Cares of a Family 
Man,’ ” (the K story in which that strange something 
that is neither a dead object, nor a living creature, 
appears.) 

Grete Bloch — Who represented Felice in her 
affairs with K and at the “tribunal in the hotel.” Dur- 
ing the time she was negotiating for Felice she inno- 
cently seduced K and later claimed to have had a 
baby by him. 

Julie Wohryzek — After hearing of K’s engagement 
with Miss Wohryzek, the daughter of a shoemaker, 
K’s father ridiculed his son’s cheap sexual leanings 
and expressed the thought that she was a Prague 
Jewess with a cheap fancy blouse who lived in a 
brothel. K did not listen to his father but later broke 
off the engagement as he became aware of her 
“vague longing for glamour, the world, pleasure.’” 

Milena Jesenska — A young Czech woman who 
began by translating some of K’s stories and ended 
by wanting to unite her life with his but didn’t want 
to lose the advantages of her existing marriage with a 
member of the free-wheeling Viennese intellectual 
life. She wrote in an obituary of K that he was “too 
clear-sighted, too wise, to be able to live.” 

Dora Dymant — Who was a spring to K’s autumn 
(she 21, he 40) for the last year of his life. When they 
decided to marry, her father, a devout Hassid, upon 
advice from his spiritual leader, his Gerer rebbe, said 
no, because K was not an observant Jew. She was 
with K at his death. 

‘Are we to be comforted that K found D in his final 
year? Or do we remember his diary entries where in 
1922 he states that among the “five guiding principles 
on the road to hell” one goes: “You must possess 
every girl!” and in the same year he asks himself: 
“What have you done with your gift of sex? It was a 
failure, in the end that is all that they will say. But it 
might have easily succeeded. [....] Sex keeps gnaw- 
ing at me, hounds me day and night.” 

Glatzer makes it easier for us to ponder all this. He 
draws on all the materials that exist. He rarely offers 
analysis or interpretation. It is very factual. In fact, it 
reads like a very absorbing coroner's report. 

WALTER BROCK 
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None can be so self- 
absorbed as those of us 
suffering from a broken 
heart... You can’t tame it, 
‘til you name it. 


JUMPED! 

The Broken 
Relationship Survival 
Manual 


By Rick Potter 
Laylah Publications, 1985. 
Box 3111, Newport Beach, California. 


wonder wonder who, who, who wrote the 
Book of Love? ask the Monotones in 
their ‘50s hit. It goes on to a Whit- 
manesque enumeration of the pro- 
gressive phases of a love affair 


Chapter One says to love her 
You love her with all your heart 

In Chapter Two, you teil her 
You're never never never never ever gonna part... 

Dumped! The Broken Relationship Survival Manual 
speaks to the ultimate Chapter, in which: 
«+ -you break up, 

But give her jes one more chance. 

Complete with a felt “board” and playing cards, 
and presented in comix format, author Rick Potter 
uses visual communication language to work out the 
pain of romantic rejection. This approach seeks to 
identify and visually represent our states of mind. 
Although you have a right to be wary of the book’s 
simplistic presentation, its straightiorward approach 
to emotional pain is impressive. None can be $0 self- 
absorbed as those of us suffering from a broken 
heart, 50 the game format is probably efficient in nur- 
turing the expression of grief. You can’t tame it ‘til 
you name it. The book's upbeat nature and ‘pop’ pre- 
sentation make it a good gift for the lovelorn, and I've 
already sent my copy to the latest of my friends to be 
a fool for love. 

So in answer to the question first stated, 1 don’t 
know who wrote the Book of Love, but Rick Potter 
wrote the sequel. 


—CESE MCGOWAN 


HOT LIVING: 
Erotic Stories about 


Safe Sex 


John Preston, editor. 
Alyson Publications, Boston, Mass., 1985. 


or years we have struggled to figure 
= out whatit is about pornography that 
tA puts it in another realm — as far as 
|), 4] writers, as far as readers, as far as 
‘YW | | society. We think it has to do with 
power and control. What seems to 
happen with any lewd writing is the following: that if 
it is even minimally believable, it automatically taps 
into that great huge deep river of lust that runs inside 
us, inside all of us — and thereby creates, what? 
Ersatz passion (for some of us); amusement (for 
some); disgust (for some) 

We find ourselves being controlled by words we 
may not even care for, by a writer who may be 
dreadful, telling of experiences we may not want to 
have. This explains why pornography so distresses 
the Fundamentalist, the bluenoses, the Republicans. 
Like us, they can’t read it without getting the glands 
‘up — being stirred in ways they would prefer not to 
be stirred. In fact, for some fire-breathing minister of 
the Church of the Foursquare Gospel (as well as cer- 
tain members of the DAR, district attorneys, con- 
gressmen and other rabble-rousers), for any of these 
to dip into Tales of Naked Lust and find themselves 
being torn between “How Revolting” and “Oh 
wow!” must be nigh about intolerable. This is the 
best reason that we can come up with for people to 
turn balmy and want to ban and destroy the literature 
of erectile tissue and Playboy, Playgirl, Penthouse and 
the thousand imitations thereof. The Baptists simply 
can’t stand a gross, graphic and admittedly crude 
piece of writing or photograph to get their pulses 
humming. 

What H. L. Mencken liked to call the “Wowsers” 
will come up with all manner of excuses to Ban The 
Beast, to pretend that what is, in truth, deep in their 
own soul, heart, knowledge (it is impossible to be 
Simon-Pure if you know what all them dirty words 
mean, anyway) is hurtful to the world. The easiest 
excuse they can come up with is that having this stuff 
available drives men crazed, sends them out on the 
streets to rape, molest, steal, murder, and involve 
themselves in other antisocial acts. Another is that 
pornography contributes to “the decline in society” 
— whatever that may be. The most vigorous one the 
pulpiteers can muster is that lewd and lascivious 
words and pictures damage the young. This despite 
the considered, long-term and expert studies both 
here and in England which have proved that physical 
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abuse, lack of love, and hypocritical parents do far 
more damage to the growing psyche than porno- 
graphy. Besides, anyone who has spent any time at 
all listening in on the young at work or at play knows 
that sophistication — especially in things sexual — is 
for them their badge of pride. What happens, really, 
is that the men of God are projecting a presumed 
child-innocence onto the very sophisticated and 
knowing children around them. Since most children 
know which side of the bread the butter is on, they 
play into this innocence — protecting the reverend 
from the kids’ own extensive playground knowledge 
and language, protecting grown men from any possi- 
ble contagion of street wisdom. This is called “main- 
taining innocence.” That the young have such stakes 
in protecting clerical blindness says reams about the 
intellectual mopery of evangelists, deacons, circuit 
riders and other professional exorcists of The Public 
Joy in the name of The Public Weal. 

Libido is a river that runs through us with singular 
power, for it is, after all, a demand for survival, and 
‘we suppress and murder it at our own peril. To those 
who are prepared to embrace a simplistic view of the 
universe, it becomes the struggle between god and 
the devil. Experience, however, teaches us that this 
crude characterization of people as godly or devilish 
can often erupt in strange reversal: where the spokes- 
men for the divine seem most willing to bludgeon 
freedom, tolerance, peace, love, hope and faith (in 
good will) and inherent strength (of the individual;) 
and — by contrast — the infidels and anabaptists 
seem to be the sole force extant on which we can con- 
tinue to depend for survival, humility and faith in the 
integrity of humanity. To put it another way, how 
humble is a man who knows, despite all evidence to 
the contrary — who knows he has a direct intercon- 
nect with The Divine? 


It is a sharp dilemma for those of us who care for 
the Republic, and its fragile freedoms, The coxcombs 
of religiosity certainly have a personal right to run 
from the devil that revels so grandly within their 
bosom. They beard the beast with suppression and 
denial —and the rewards (hate, fear, anger) are their 
‘own personal cross. We are well off to leave them to 
their carefully-chosen hells. 

For the rest of us, it is a paradox. We sometimes 
find ourselves defending writings, magazines, mov- 
ies that have more than a paucity of value; indeed, 
we're in the strange position of protecting words and 
pictures that cruelly degrade the sweet wit and exqui- 
site beauty of passion. Most pornography has a one- 
dimensional, tunnel-vision of the human body and 
the human heart, and sometimes we find ourselves 
craving to join with the poseur colportcurs and just 
ban it all (which is exactly what some militant 
feminist groups are proposing to do). 


‘As we contemplate this dilemma, we often wonder 
why there are so few funny, artistic, witty porno- 
graphers about in this day and age. Where are the 
Nabokovs and the Henry Millers of today? Where are 
the writers who have the scope and historical per- 
spective of Jacques Casanova, the world-view and 
classical rhythms of Ovid, the ribald wit of Chaucer, 
the gentle mockery of Rabelais or Erasmus? Where is 
the sophistication of the anonymous translators of 
“The Song of Solomon,” or The Perfumed Garden of 
late Victoriana? Is Charles Bukowski the only arriviste 
we can sport of a proud literary tradition of haute vul- 
garisation? And, at this particular juncture, there is a 
new actor on the scene: one who is promising to spoil 
the whole show, and take us a century back in our 
moral structure, to the time of Bowdler. It is an old 
friend in new disguise — communicable disease. It is 
not just in the devastation of AIDS, even the acute 
discomfort of herpes — but in the coming of a whole 
new class of infectious genital diseases (some 1500 
new ones identified in the last fifteen years) that 
perforce is changing the face of sexuality in this coun- 
try. The reason that Victorianism existed at all was 
not because our forefathers were, by character, 
inclined to be prudish and intolerant — but because 
they had no choice. Before the advent of penicillin, 
syphilis and gonorrhea evoked as much terror as The 
Black Plague, Typhoid Fever, or The Huns. Venereal 
disease was the product of anonymous sex, there was 
no cure for it, and the final stages (bodily degenera- 
tion, mental derangement, hideous pain) were 
misunderstood, greatly feared, and brutally por- 
trayed by 19th century writers and dramatists (nota- 
bly Ibsen) 

The contemporary “Diseases of Love’ are creating 
a similar neo-Puritanism. Itis cutting the heart out of 
hard-won freedom to love, to love freely, without the 
strictures of marriage or infantile interpersonal 
restrictions. What we may lose may well be the prod- 
uct of thirty-five years of hard-fought political, social, 
economic, and legal enlightenment. 


What should be our reaction to books that descend 
upon us now — books like Hot Living? Can we be 
pleased that so many years of court trials, legal she- 
nanigans, persuasion have made it possible for books 
like this to be published? And, given the fact that 
these works serve a didactic purpose (that is, advis- 
ing gays, in a fictional mode, on the best consensus 
about how to avoid AIDS), should we applaud them 
even more loudly? 

Anyway, we learned a lot about taking torture from our 
master, and humiliation as well 

“T want you,” Todd groaned, like a man submerged 
below the first wave of an opiate. 

Jack’s densely hairy armpits exuded the most erotic 
macho smell. His lips, though, were full and red. The 
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‘moans got louder. I let the oil lubricate my movements as 1 
kneaded his shoulders. I watched his hands clutching the 
sheets even harder, saw his muscles contracting now. 1 
pawed at his buttocks and marvelled at their firmness. A 
few years ago I would have... .But now. . the inviting, the 
alluring, the beckoning, the forbidden. 

What we've just given you is nine or ten sentences, 
or parts of sentences, drawn randomly from Ho! Lio 
ing. A bit of slave love, a tad of young love, a dollop 
of masturbatory love, a jolt of old love, (every love 
but true love). Leafing through the book, picking up 
a passage here or there, we were irritated (certainly 
as the anti-pornographers must be irritated) that such 
low-level, fraudulent writing could get anyone, much 
less us, aroused. To be forced to tumescence by ninth 
rate writers, flogging the poor old English language 
like a rubber dildo; made helpless by those who 
couldn’t write.their way out of a paper bag; permit- 
ting Madison Avenue rejects to have power over any 
part of us. Therein lies the insidious ruse of 
pornography. 


It occurs to us that those who should be offended 
by pornography should not be the clerics and the 
local prosecutors and the Moral Majority, for, like 
Cedipus, they are merely venting their rage on the 
messenger. Those who should be picketing the 
bookstores, and Larry Flynt, and Hugh Hefner, and 
E] Sleazo Theatre downtown should be those who are 
being slandered in words, and pictures, and on the 
screen by their very absence. The various minority 
organizations should mount a vigorous campaign to 
be included in mainstream pornographic magazines 
and films (they do turn up already in some kinky 
non-mainstream publications). After all, it isn’t much 
different than the demand that blacks be included in 
the ads for Wendy’s, that chicanas be shown scrub- 
bing their dishes with Dove as happily as any anglo, 
that orientals be portrayed, idiotically blissful, at the 
wheel of a Ford, or Chrysler, or (certainly) a Nissan, 
All minorities want to be part,of the system: if the 
system involves being exploited as consumers, well, 
it is each to his own taste. 

Pornography gives us only visions of the beautiful, 
the perfect, the handsome. The handicapped, those 
on welfare, the aged, the ugly, the deformed, the rest 
of us poor mortals are systematically excluded from 
the world of lewd and lascivious literature. The 
heroes of these books never seem to work, never get 
sick, never cry, never go about in wheel-chairs, never 
get dirty (except in bed) and never have to fight for a 
job because of race or physical deformity. Perhaps we 
should accept such a perversion of absence because 
this literature is merely fantasy: but (once again) the 
advertising world is mere fantasy too, and look what 
that gets us. 

What is happening is that physical and social 


minorities are being systematically excluded from the 
consideration of the world as sexual beings. They are 
being viewed as hopelessly passionless “minorities 
who are too weird to have love, no matter how 
weird”. They are the outcasts of the world in the 
most galling sense. 

Hot Living, (and its ten thousand cousins) as 
goody-goody as the editor wants it to be, does not 
have the kindness nor the courage to include anyone 
outside the mainstream lewd fantasy world. His name 
was Andy...he was about twenty-seven, dark haired, 
moustached, and built like he'd spent the last three years of 
his life in a gym, Would it draw us to it if it said: His 
name was Andy...he was about twenty-seven, dark 
haired, moustached. In his wheel-chair, waiting in the line 
at the welfare office, he looked as if... Would it sell in San 
Francisco? 


Deep inside I could feel the pressure rising, building, and 
then suddenly rushing upwards. Words that could be 
written by anyone become no one’s art. We still kept 
up the rhythmic thrusting. There is no love in it — nei- 
ther the participants, one for another, nor between 
author and ultimate consumer. Then, pulling back, I 
rolled us over on our sides. Itis a manipulation of reader 
and written word and, as manipulation, is loveless. [ 
relaxed my abdomen and felt myself opening up to him, Itis 
not only defraich but deletere. I met each downward thrust 
of his with my own upward thrust... Whatis it they say: 
if you gave a thousand monkeys a thousand type- 
writers to play with for a thousand years, they could 
produce ... a work of pornography? We still kept up 
the rhythmic thrusting. We suspect that those who 
write pornography, either for a living or for a side- 
line, are the worst victims of Victorian repression. The 
change in position helped me hold off. They have been so 
broken by their upbringing, and our society, that 
they see something worthy in the lascivious reruns. [ 
slipped into the pattern of breathing and deep thrusting that 
slowly, and then more quickly, triggered my orgasm. Like 
time salesmen, executioners, media brokers, gospel 
publishers, soldiers-of-fortune, developers, district 
attorneys, members of SAVAK, the Ton-Ton 
Macoute, the NKVD and the CIA, they will tell all 
that they are doing a needed, a necessary, a beneficial 
public service. Deep inside I could feel the pressure ris 
ing... Like the religious folk they so disgust, they tell 
us more about their own lack than they would ever 
dare to believe. The waves of plensure flowed smootlly 
right into Steve... The world of the sly pornographer 
is (we would suspect) as barren as the world they 
write about. We continued to thrust lightly as the after- 
shocks rippled through us. Barren, and heartless, and — 
ultimately — belittling. Guiping for breath and laughing, 
we hugged tight. Belittling to humanity because it tells 
of those who, through whatever misfortune, believe 
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sex is the be-all and the end-all. We still kept up the 
rhythmic thrusting. As belittling to humanity as if lust, 
lust alone, could be caring, or loving, or caring, or 
loving. We still kept up the riythmic thrusting. As if lust, 
lust alone, were caring, loving, or caring, or 
loving. 

A.W. ALLWoRTHY 
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He made decision after decision, 


apparently by the seat of his pants — 


decisions which appear both wise and consistent. 


Was he in fact profoundly gifted 


or was he just divinely lucky? 


FDR: 


THE MYSTERY 


OF HIS MASTERY 


here is no satisfactory biography of 
Benjamin Franklin. The reason for 
this, it has been suggested, is that no 
present day biographer has the 
breadth of knowledge about 18th 
century culture sufficient to the task 
Franklin was a scientist and an important one. He 
was a political theorist and a practical politician. He 
was a man of letters and an entrepreneur. He moved 
with ease in Boston society and in Philadelphia. He 
was comfortable on the frontier and with the working 
man. He was equally at ease with the French aristoc- 
racy of the ancient regime. He was adored and feted 
at the Versailles Court, just as he was sought after by 
English society during his years in London. To write 
the life and times of Benjamin Franklin, the biogra- 
pher would have to be informed upon all these mat- 
ters and many more. Such a person has yet to be 
found. 


These thoughts about Franklin come to mind as 
one turns to review the one-volume biography of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt written by Ted Morgan — 
for surely itis as difficult to assess and portray FDR in 
his times as it is to do Benjamin Franklin in his. FDR 
sprang from America’s landed gentry. The New York 
Roosevelts have wielded power, influence, and 
wealth in varying degrees for some three hundred 
years. FDR was the product of Groton, Harvard, and 
Harvard Law. As a young politician, he successfully 
challenged Tammany Hall. As Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy during World War 1, he served in Woodrow 
Wilson’s War Cabinet and had a significant role in the 
nation’s prosecution of the war effort. A serious case 
of poliomyelitis left FDR paralyzed from the waist 
down. This forced him to confront and wrestle with 
the repressive social attitudes of the day concerning 
disability. Of necessity, the stricken Roosevelt 
invented modern rehabilitation and the associated 
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concept of Independent Living during his convales- 
cent years at Warm Springs, Georgia. He was elected 
Governor of the state of New York in 1928. And from 
then until the end of his life in 1945, FDR was at the 
very center of the events of his time. The great world- 
wide depression with its attendant political and social 
crisis, World War II with its trail of destruction of 
people and change — all of this was part of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's story. As much as any man in history, 
he molded and shaped or started or denied these 
great events. If the FDR biographer is to appraise his 
subject, the biographer must first be comfortable in 
subjects as disparate as Keyneysian economics, con- 
stitutional law, sociology, military strategy, Realpol 
tik, agriculture, legislative affairs, rehabilitation 
theory, and so forth and so on. This surely is a big 
job. 

Itis a big job.People keep trying, but so far no one 
has succeeded. James McGregor Burns, perhaps, 
came closest in his sturdy, prosaic two-volume study, 
The Lion and the Fox. This is a straightforward account 
of the facts and events of FDR's life without psycho- 
logical interpretation or revisionist effort. Frank 
Fridel, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and Kenneth Davis 
have been working for years on their multiple 
volume studies. They have each, in different ways, 
bogged down in the wealth and variety of the FDR 
records. Fridel, for example, now at work on his fifth 
volume, has brought Roosevelt up only so far as his 
first term in the White House. Yet to be completed 
are volumes on the second peace-time term as well as 
the two wartime terms. Published this year was 
Geoffrey Ward's Before the Trumpet, a beautifully- 
written, masterfully-researched study of the 
influence of Roosevelt's family and society upon his 
youthful development. Also published this year was 
my own account of FDR as a disabled person —FDR’s 
Splendid Deception. In my book I demonstrate the cen- 
tral importance of FDR's disability to the understand- 
ing of his character, his behavior and his politics. 
Ward and I sought to do justice to an aspect of the 
person and career of Franklin Roosevelt — but only 
an aspect. Morgan’s book is the third this year on 
Roosevelt and it is the only one which attempts to 
encompass the full life 


I’s a good read, fast moving, well paced, which 
attempts in one volume to tell it all — Roosevelt's 
background; Roosevelt's personality; Roosevelt's 
political ability; the New Deal programs and the 
social problems they were designed to cure; the eco- 
nomic policies and the crises they were supposed to 
meet; foreign policy and military strategy; social 
unrest and world turmoil. One of the television net- 
works recently devoted an entire evening to a retro- 
spective survey of world history over the forty years 
since World War II. The years whirled by, between 
the commercials; crises, revolt, terrorism, war-upon- 
war, it all spun like a kaleidoscope. Marilyn Monroe 


had as much time as Konrad Adenuer; Ghandhi and 
the hula hoop were barely mentioned; there was no 
perspective — how could there be? — and in the end 
nothing made much sense to the viewer. Morgan’s 
book has the same problem. He tries to cover every- 
thing in Roosevelt's life but how can he? The 
results of this effort sometimes are peculiar. For 
example, the scandal surrounding the resignation of 
Undersecretary Sumner Wells receives several pages 
of careful attention; whereas the immensely complex 
and terrifying bank crisis which threatened the sur- 
vival of the American economy receives no more 
than a couple of paragraphs. The Securities and 
Exchange legislation, the banking laws and the Fede- 
ral deposit insurance which served to end the crisis 
and which became the foundation upon which the 
economic growth of the last fifty years has been 
based — these things are barely mentioned at all; 
while the Civilian Conservation Corps, good pro- 
gram that it was, receives many pages of detailed 
reporting 

The book trips over its own ambition. The author 
would like to tell everything, but he simply cannot 
squeeze it all into a single volume. The author dashes 
along, barely outlining the great events, sketching in 
the major characters, moving his hero from stage to 
stage. In Morgan’s treatment FDR is always front and 
center, but the portrayal of the man is curiously flat 
and two dimensional. His personality is not deeply 
probed; by and large, the author is content to tell 
what FDR does without providing much assessment 
as to why he might be doing it or how he intended to 
bring it about. 


The New York Roosevelts 


have wielded power, 


influence, and wealth in 


varying degrees for some 


three hundred years. 
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Of course, what FDR did was so extraordinary and 
the times in which he lived were so dramatic that the 
reader is quite swept away by the story. The book is 
like a television soap opera — flat characters, fast 
action. FDR, however, was more than a comic book 
character. He was a real human being — with all the 
fears and hurts of Everyman. 

Roosevelt remains one of the great mysteries of 
modem history. The puzzles concerning his leader- 
ship are immense. Consider, for example, that when 
he took office, the nation’s economy was in the pro- 
cess — actually in the process — of collapse. Over the 
first one hundred days of his administration he 
stopped the collapse; thrust a package of legislation 
through Congress which expanded and altered irre- 
vocably and profoundly the role of the federal 
government; and, it is not too much to say, effec- 
tively restored the confidence of the American people 


in themselves and their future. FDR did this 
sure hand, operating by a sort of automatic pilot, 
basing his decisions almost entirely upon his own 
intuition. He made decision after decision, appar- 
ently by the seat of his pants — decisions which now 
appear both wise and consistent. Was he in fact 
profoundly gifted or was he just divinely lucky? Dur- 
ing World War Il, he made decisions affecting the 
survival, the lives, and the future of literally hun- 
dreds of millions of people. He was required to make 
decisions which, when carried out, led to the deaths 
of hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions of peo- 
ple. He made these decisions without hesitation, 
with confidence, and, one gathers, without remorse. 
Where did such a man come from? What made him 
tick? The reader will not find out in Ted Morgan’s 
book. 


HUGH GREGORY GALLAGHER 


GATHERING THE 
DESERT 


By Gary Paul Nabham 
University of Arizona Press, 1985. 


moved from the Eastern Sierra to the 
Sonoran desert in November. The 
wide dry landscape, every living 
thing bitter, or spined or covered 
with thorns, was an enigma to me. 
Or worse: the gothic Bureau of Land, 
Management posters down at Clemmon’s Pit Stop 
and the Sheriff's sub-station feature the photo of a 
dessicated human body, half-covered with drifting 
sand, and the warning: “Don’t be a victim of the des- 
ert.” I took my water bottle when I biked three miles 
to town for the mail. 

One of my first visits to the mailbox yielded a copy 
‘of Nabham’s Gathering the Desert and a note {rom our 
Editor: “Welcome to your new home.” 

This is a passionate book about a few of the plants 
of the Sonoran desert. Nabham describes these unfa- 
miliar life forms as if they were friends about whom 
he tells affectionate stories, the way you do about 
friends. 

Meet the creosote bush, native to the area for over 
17,000 years, with individual plants thousands of 
years oid. 

The Aguas Caliente group of Cauhilla Indians 
introduce the Desert Palm: Titis man wanted to benefit 
his people, so he said ‘I am going to be a palm tree...’ 

Nabham describes sand food, the mysterious food 
of the Sand Indians, and tells how to find it: ~ 

another moon, coming up through the sand. . 
We meet the Chiltepenes, wild mother of chiles, 


and desert gourds so bitter that one taste has made 
people nauseous to the point of collapse, but whose 
bitterness is addictive to the Luperni beetles which 
colonize it 

Not since William Wharton's Birdy has anthropo- 
morphism seemed so poignant as in Nabham’s 
description of the doomed love affair between the 
Palmer's agave and certain nectar-feeding bats. They 
have co-evolved; the bats arrive in the Sonoran desert 
just as the agave blooms: 

There, on summer nights, bats in small flocks take their 

turns swooping in to lap up the nectar... Each bat takes 

a haif-second turn drinking nectar as the others circle 

nearby. After several turns. , the bats head and shoulder 

fur is thick with golden pollen... .shining in the night like 

4@ poricho made of Precolumbian gold thread. . 
and the self-sterile agave is fertilized. 

As the demand for mescal liquor increases, the 
plants have been decimated, but fewer bats visit 
these days anyway. Poisoned by DDT accumulated 
in their mothers’ milk, the young die of nerve disor- 
ders before they’re old enough to visit the tall, ele- 
gant agave in the moonlight. 

The title Gathering the Desert seems to assume that 
readers, like infants, want to eat everything they sce. 
Nabham does give the nutritive and medicinal values 
of the plants he describes, but this is no guide to liv- 
ing off the land. It is more a reminiscence of old 
friends for whom times have changed. It's a hand- 
some effort, beautifully presented, by a research 
scientist in love with his work. Offered by the Uni- 
versity of Arizona Press, it is a reminder of the works 
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THE LOURDES 
OF ARIZONA 


...the goal of successful psychotherapy 
lis] changing the extreme suffering of the neurotic 
into the normal misery of human existence... 


Sigmund Freud 
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L 

_ D. Laing is a tweedy and pleasant- 
faced Scotsman who avoids the lin- 
gual tricks of the mind-change trade. 
With his Scottish accent (‘Ego’ for 
example becomes Egs-o as in Eggo 
Waffles) and with his Oxfordian 
good looks, he comes across more like a doyen of 
English literature rather than one of the most contro- 
versial practitioners of psychotherapy in England and 
the United States. 

This morning, the first morning of the conference 
‘The Evolution of Psychotherapy, someone in the Phoe- 
nix Convention Center Maintenance Department has 
turned on all the air-conditioners rather than the 
heaters. It is December 11, 1985, and for the first time 
in forty years, measurable snow has fallen in Mari- 
copa County. I confide to my seat-mate that Laing 
had ordered the cold air as some sort of obscure psy- 
chological test of his audience. “He wants to see who 
will be the first to react, to complain about the cold, to 
walk out,’” I said. “Then he will award a therapeutic 
medal of honor, Authority Defiance of the First Order 
or some such.” Tricks and paradoxes are all the rage 
in contemporary psychotherapy to test the resistance 
of the various patients (or “clients,” in the preferred 
lingo of the trade). In any event, with the frigid blasts 
of cold air, and with the absence of light, Laing had 
our unbounded if shivery attention. I was reminded 
of lectures in Medieval France that took place in dark 
rooms so that no one could take notes and thereby 
steal the ideas of the professor. 


“All attempts to describe what goes on between me 
and my patients falls apart when I speak to a group 
like you,” he starts off. “Il be interested to see what 
Thave to say. Ina curious way, Lam not myself all the 
time. I take my ego to be a schema; it is not fully a 
conscious part of me. It’s an auto-illusion. One can 
lose oneself in the presentation of the self to the self 
as an ego,” he said. “What the hell is he talking 
about?” [ think. No wonder it’s so cold,” I think. 
“This is like the penguins at Sea World.” Since they 
are out of their natural habitat, the habitat is brought 
to them: ice, cold, icy sea-water. “Laing’s natural 
habitat is the freezing Islands of Orkney — so he had 
them turn on the cold here so that he would feel at 
home.” 

“Qne cannot understand another person without 
understanding what it is to be,” he continues. “Love 
isn't enough. One needs a skillful means to facilitate 
transformation. One cannot use a technique in order 
to be oneself. The beginning of therapy is one of 
scanning the situation to find the easiest, quickest, 
cheapest and least painful way in which patient and 
therapist can gain access to each other.” 

Talk about multiple personalities: there are two 
Ronald Laings in the room. One of them is on stage, 
full in the bright lights, bouncing back and forth from 
podium to mid-stage, and back again, looking not 
unlike a roguish James Mason. Looming over him, in 
ten times magnification, a produet of television cam: 
era and screen, another Laing, with different colora- 
tion: a yellow-green skin, bleary of eye with singular 


Psychiatrists, psychologists, zulus and eskimos ... It’s 
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darkness of the lower orbicularis region. 

Laing’s schtick has been to dismay the psychiatric 
profession by his eccentric behavior, strange writ- 
ings, and unusual psychotherapeutic techniques. He 
claims that one can never pre-plan a system of ‘inter- 
vention’ (to use the phrase most popular in therapy) 
but just has to let it happen. And he is not alone in 
the fraternity in feeling that feeling is the key; indeed, 
he is in good company with, for example, Rollo May 
and Virginia Satir and Milton Erickson in claiming 
that there might be elements of some kind of tele- 
pathy between therapist and patient. No wonder the 
traditionalists feel uneasy with the likes of Laing. 

“People are usually suffering from the past when 
they come to see us,” he says: “And the problem is — 
how do we move them into the present?” Here, he 
gets even more daring: “Does it go back to one’s 
youth, one's birth, or one’s death in a previous life- 
time? Some people feel they have died, and have not 
been reconceived, much less reborn. In this, we have 
to suspend our disbelief. One does not have to go 
over the hill or over the wall to let the client be any- 
where in that wheel between birth and death, 
between death and rebirth.” As Laing is saying this, 
little red and white Life Savers come towards us on 
the lower left-hand corner of the video screen. They 
appear, and grow, and move to the very corner of the 
screen before growing too large, and finally disap- 
pear. “Creatures from outer space,” I think. “Laing 
has done it, at last.” The first meeting of the beings of 
eternity will come about in this chilly room in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, on the first day (in four decades!) that 
winter has fallen on us from the heavens. We and the 
fauna from outer space are to meet together on this 
Day of Days, in the room called The Phoenix Conven- 
tion Center Ballroom. “The spaceniks and the mind- 
niks will come together for the first cold dance of the 
eternities,” I think, hypnotized by the circles that 
keep coming at us, the red-and-white Life Savers 
from Andromeda. 


‘The Phoenix Hyatt Regency — the host hotel for 
the conference — looks like a giant peyote plant on a 
stick, and the innards have all the charm and grace of 
Folsom Prison. From the three glass-wall elevators in 
the lobby, you can descend past 500 or 600 cell doors, 
all decorated with mega-numbers for us blind and 
absent minded prisoners. 

By contrast, the nearby Convention Center is made 
up of a series of huge block-like structures containing 
only the most rudimentary decorations, giving it an 
air of stern and tedious functionalism. The complex is 
set off by Symphony Hall which is what they now 
term The New Brutalism School — serrated dark 
brown square lumps, leaning out here and there, 


somehow glued together to form linear monoliths to 
confuse the mind and offend the heart. 

It is the presence of Laing and twenty-five other 
heavies of the world of psychotherapy that brings 
people from across the United States and from doz- 
ens of other countries to this meeting. Salvador 
Minuchin, Bruno Bettelheim, Albert Ellis, Paul Wat- 
zlawick, Carl Rogers, James Masterson, Jay Haley, 
Carl Whitaker, Virginia Satir, Murray Bowen, Rollo 
May: the gurus, the masters, the stars in the diadem 
of psychology, psychotherapy, social work, counsel- 
ling and family therapy — many of them brought 
together for the first time. These names may mean lit- 
tle to those who are not in the “change” profession — 
but to the cognoscente — they are the wizards. It 
would be not unlike having a writer's conference 
with Gabriel Garcia Marquez, Isaac Bashevis Singer, 
Tom Wolfe, Joan Didion, Norman Mailer, Jerzy 
Kozinski, and John Barth — all under one roof. Or it 
would be like having an all-star baseball conference 
with Ted Williams, Dave Murphy, Joe DiMaggio, 
Micky Mantle, Dave Winfield, Fernando Valenzuela, 
and Stan Musial 

In any event, Laing, Bettelheim, et al are gathered 
in Phoenix for the better part of the week, And a 
conference which was designed for 2,000 people has 
blossomed into one with 7,200 attendees — and 
another 3,000 - 4,000 turned away. As the originator 
of the conference, one Jeff Zeig, said, “It’s the 
Woodstock of Psychotherapy.” 

Zeig is a therapist in his own right, and a young 
disciple of the late eccentric Milton Erickson. All 
agreed that it was a miracle that he had gotten so 
many of the top-drawer savants to join in on this ven- 
ture. The second miracle was that they were willing 
to appear on the same panels with others, often bitter 
professional enemies, some even considered to be 
authentic crackpots. Salvadore Minuchin, suspected 
to be rather quirky himself, at one point referred to 
some of his fellows here as “psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, zulus and eskimos.” 


Carl Whitaker and his sidekick David Keith call 
themselves “‘genuine imitation psychiatrists.” Their 
first presentation is more like that of Chico and 
Groucho Marx. Whitaker says he decided to take on a 
co-therapist “because I was so afraid of appearing 
stupid. . .I found that I was in the imitation psychi- 
atry business, and the people in front of me were in 
the imitation patient business.” Whitaker delights in 
making heavy fun of his profession, not to say those 
whom he treats: “Schizophrenia is a disease of abnor- 
mal integrity,” he will opine. Or: “Six months after 
you cure a schizophrenic, they’re back with their 
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mother again — crazy as hell again.” Or: “Families of 
schizophrenics are abnormally normal.” Or: “We're 
all crazy. 1 have delusional visions every night 
between 11 PM and 7 AM. It’s called dreaming.” 

Whitaker looks not unlike an aging deliveryman 
for the North Jersey Schlitz beer route. He is not only 
an apologist for madness, he encourages it. “It’s 
craziness that gives you courage — that’s where life 
is.” His favorite saying about schizophrenics is that 
they are stupid. “You and I may want our mothers to 
breastfeed us even though we'te forty years old, but 
we don’t act on it. However the schizophrenic will 
not only want to be breastfed — he will go downtown 
and ask the street corner policeman to do it. Even 
though,” he adds tartly, “the policeman just isn’t 
equipped properly. If you are smart, you just aren’t 
considered to be crazy.” 

“Look at Picasso,” says Whitaker. “He was crazy. 
There are people in our society who are crazy as hell 
who make a living. [Pause]. “I make a living.” Or 
again: “I think divorce is wonderful, but it’s really an 
‘irrevocable trust,’ so divorce is the wrong word." Or: 
“All pathology is a function of what we already are. 
Hallucinations are already a part of society, so one 
who is pathological just has ‘em in high relief.” Or, 
finally: “Anything that is worth knowing in this field 
cannot be taught. You're just getting a dilution, so 
you cannot understand technique just through what 
we tell you...” 

Whitaker is respected enough, and experienced 
enough, so that he can get away with a bit of tart 
needling of some of the other conference members. 
For example, there's Zerka Moreno, a serious lady 
indeed. She's the prophet of psychodrama. Psycho- 
drama is where you act out the roles of those (seen or 
unseen) who have influenced you in your life— from 
all perspectives. Thus, if you grew up as a fantasy 
child, eg, not what you were but what your parents 
wanted you to be, then you get on stage and become a 
real child, what you always wanted to be — but 
weren't given a chance to be. (You also get to become 
your parents). According to all reports, it is a moving 
and powerful experience for those in it, or even 
watching it. However, Ms. Moreno is more than a lit- 
tle dogmatic in her beliefs, caustic in her delivery, 
final in her judgments. For instance, her response to 
Minuchin’s first speech (she was what was called “a 
discussant’) was so bitter, some might even say jeal- 
ous, that members of the audience protested (one got 
up and said that he was appalled that she so “lacked 
compassion” in her presentation.) Moreno is also 
given to extended accolades of her long-dead hus- 
band, J. L. Moreno, the founder of psychodrama. 
Thus, at one point, in panel, Carl Whitaker naughtily 
asked her when she was going to go ahead and bury 
him. (One of Whitaker's most famous apothegms 


comes in consultation with a family in which the hus- 
band works eighteen hours a day. Whitaker asks, in 
apparent guilelessness: “When did you decide to 
divorce your wife and marry your job?”) 

Next to Minuchin, Laing and Albert Ellis, Keith 
and Whitaker were the “faculty” at the conference 
who had a goodly portion of the audience leaving the 
room, looking troubled, shaking their heads. Keith 
told about a middle-aged lady who came to him for 
treatment thinking she was being followed by the 
police. 

“Are you working with them?’ asked Keith. 

“Working with who?” asked the 
suspiciously. 

“The Wisconsin board of psychiatric evaluators,” 
he said: “I read in the newspaper that they are 
investigating all the therapists in the state, looking 
for malpractice.” 

“1 don’t know what you are talking about,” says 
the lady. 

“O come on,” said Keith — “I know one when I 
see one, “I'll bet that pin on your chest is really a 
microphone.” 

“Are you crazy?” she said. “It’s a pin. Touch it — 
Tl show you.” 

“O no you don’t,” said Keith. “Now I know you are 
trying to trap me.” 

‘OF course as this goes on, a certain transference 
takes place, with Keith coming on so much more 
looney than the patient so that, soon enough, she 
begins to move away from her madness to accommo- 
date him. As Keith describes it: “My being crazy with 
her flipped her into playing the role of the sane one.” 


lady, 


In the exhibition hall, amongst all the book stalls, 
tape stalls, and real-life-coll stalls — they have a Mil- 
ton Erickson Memorial Bronze Project. It sports one 
of those jut-jawed sculptures of his head, bright of 
metallic eye, next to statuary of wild horses in various 
states of jumping and running, and, for political and 
social reasons far beyond my logic, a carving of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. I wonder what Erickson would have 
thought of this nonsense, putting his image amongst 
the broncos and politicos. I think he would have been 
mildly amused 

It is ostensibly under the sponsorship of the Erick- 
son Foundation that this conference is taking place at 
all. | think he would have been mildly amused by 
that, too. He was an iconoclast and a maverick — 
anything but a conference man. For the fi 
years of his practice, first in Michigan, later in Phoe- 
nix, he was one of the most original and paradoxical 
of professionals in the mind-change business. 

Erickson was an M.D. by training, schooled in tra- 
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ditional psychoanalytical methods, but he evolved 
into a trickster (in the Oriental sense). He was a 
hypnotherapist who used a myriad of mind-boggling 
techniques to convince, jolly, encourage, and coerce 
his patients into changing. He is, for instance, one of 
the most recorded of psychotherapists. Yet, despite 
multitudes of sound and video tapes of him in action, 
there is a swirl of controversy over exactly what he 
was doing. He used, for example, subtle methods of 
putting people into trances, which, he said, gave him 
direct access to their subconscious. Once there, he 
could invoke change in habits, feelings, attitudes, 
fixations, hurts and general stuckness, using tech- 
niques which have been the envy of and mystery to 
thousands of others in the helping profession, those 
who were and are attempting to work in the startling 
muddle called the human mind. 

Erickson was.a subject of controversy during most 
of his life, being a neo-Jungian Peter Pan who was 
almost always on the cutting edge with his various 
techniques, therapies, experiments, and elaborate 
“reframings.”’ Part of the legend was created by 
Erickson himself. He published a newsletter (‘The 
Journal of Hypnotherapy”) and a number of books 
which contained stories of the problems brought to 
him, how he undertook his various strategies, and 
some of the requirements he imposed for treatment 
and remission. 

One of the most famous of his cases is contained in 
the book Uncommon Therapy by Jay Haley:' 

Interviewer: To get back to adolescent schizophre- 
nia. Suppose someone called you and said there was 
akid, nineteen or twenty years old, who has been a 
very good boy, but all of a sudden this week he 
started walking around the neighborhood carrying a 
large cross. The neighbors are upset and the family’s 
upset, and would you do something about it. How 
would you think about that as a problem?. 

Erickson: Well, if the kid came in to see me, the first 
thing I would do would be to want to examine the 
the cross. And I would want to improve it in a very 
minor way. As soon as I got the slightest minor 
change in it, the way would be open for a larger 
change. And pretty soon I could deal with the advan- 
tages of a different cross — he ought to have at least 
two. He ought to have at least three so he could make 
a choice each day of which one. It’s pretty hard to 
express a psychotic pattern of behavior over an ever- 
increasing number of crosses. 

Erickson himself was an endless story-teller — vio- 
lating one of the unspoken ethics of his profession by 
telling long and often funny stories of people who 
had come to him with their problems, and the series 
of spells, witchcrafts, hallucination-inductions, 
instructions, changes, and general mind-adjustments 
that he slipped to his charges. One of the basic tenets 


understand technique just 


of his methodology is that the subconscious has a rea- 
son all of its own, far separate from what we think of 
as ‘logic’ — but in its own way, just as consistent. For 
example, if you have migraines, they are there for a 
very good reason: they serve some extra-logical pur- 
pose in your life, and if a therapist wants to contain 
them, it must be understood that there is a reason, a 
very good reason for the presence of such pain. 

If anything speaks to the central theory of Erickson 
—it is the notion that the subconscious must be 
respected. Valium, pain pills, shock treatment, medi- 
cations of any kind, most certainly lobotomy and 
insulin therapy are violative of the processes of the 
mind — for they brutalize the subconscious. The role 
of the therapist is to make contact with the uncon- 
scious and find out what its needs are, and respect 
these. It was said that Erickson believed that his sub- 
conscious was in direct contact with the subconscious 
of his patients — and that is how many patterns of 
cure (or at least remission) were instituted. 


There are several advantages to being a member of 
the working press at this conference. One is that we 
get into any of the lectures, workshops, and demon- 
strations — no matter how crowded (and several 
were jammed). Hard-working graduate students 
from Cleveland were moved over to make room for 
us. Another is that we were not required to ante up 
the hefty $250 registration fee. (Someone multiplied 
fees times participants to figure out the gross. It was, 
slightly under $1,800,000 for a five day conference.) A 
third is that we get the comforts and luxuries of a 20th 
century press room on the second floor of the South 
Convention Complex. 

Then there are the once-daily press conferences, 
held at 1 P.M. Whoever devised the pairings was cer- 
tainly of a waggish persuasion. We have truck-driver 
Carl Whitaker at the same time as the urbane R. D. 
Laing. Virginia Satir' was there with the authoritative 
Bruno Bettelheim. Carl Rogers appeared on his own, 
but later in the day, the very respectable Judd Mar- 
mor of UCLA turned up in the same session as rau- 
cous Albert Ellis. 

Of all the participants, only Bettelheim was of the 
style of personality that we expected: courtly, schol- 
arly, earnest — a man who speaks with the integrity 
and insight of over a half-a-century of practice, of 
immense concern with humanity's direction, and 
with the nature of evil (he spent two years in a Nazi 
concentration camp); an expert on fantasy/fairy tales 
of children (his most recent specialty). Dr. Judd Mar- 
mor, on the other hand, looked more like your typical 
Beverly Hills psychiatrist — Shrink to the Stars (as it 
were): bald, tan, short, careful, unwilling to put his 
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foot anywhere but firmly on the ground. Certainly 
not in his mouth. In apposition, he was paired with 
Albert Ellis, PhD. Albert Ellis, oy! 

He might well have been a New York taxi driver in 
another life, or, for all I know, might still be one. He 
tends to talk on at length, with the wild music of the 
Bronx in his accent. One might safely label his 
responses to our reportorial questions as speeches, 
and these speeches as studies in circularity. “Well, 
you might say that I pioneered sexuality studies in 
the United States,” he would say, “and what we did 
was to point out that the orgasm, to be effective, has 
to be studied, not as thoroughly as you know, Mas- 
ters and Johnson, but in our studies, we found that it 
could be a matter of fetishes, you know, we have 
fetishes in our society, and in one of the letters 1 
wrote to The New York Times, I said that they were not 
getting to the heart of the matter, (he pronounces it 
‘hot’) like it was a fetish, you know what a fetish is — 
like in your primitive societies, as we show in 
Rational-Emotive Therapy, which I pioneered, you 
can understand what most people mean by your 
masturbation, your anal sex, your coitus. ..” etc, etc. 
Dr. Marmor was covertly looking at his watch, and | 
was wondering how one who pioneered in sexology 
could possibly pronounce the word “coitus” like a 
local stop on the IRT-Carnarsie line.’ 

‘A reporter from The Kansas City Star, a blowsy sort 
with large gut and a nose right out of J. P. Morgan, a 
reporter who apparently had come to the conference 
through some sort of time-warp, asked Ellis and Mar- 
mor if they believed in “Liberal Sex.” He used the 
two words with the same affection that one might 
reserve for an Arizona gecko, and as Dr. Marmor was 
politely trying to rephrase (“I am not so sure what 
you mean by ‘Liberal Sex,’ “) Ellis jumped in with all 
lapsus linguae intact, eyebrows leaping, arms waving, 
giving his definition of sex, which wasn’t necessarily 
liberal and most certainly wasn’t comprehensible, 
being of The Wander School of Sex-Definitions, at 
least it seemed so to me, and his exegesis and the late 
hour moved me to steal out the Press Room door. 


My first night at the Hyatt Phoenix, I went through 
the five stages as outlined by Kitbler-Ross: 

— This is not a conference of therapists. It’s a col- 
lection of meshuggenah. (Denial) 

— O no: I just spilled crab salad on my tie. (Anger) 

— The first conference tomorrow at 8:30 is in the 
Yuma Room. Where in hell is the Yuma Room, any- 
way? Suppose I can’t find it? Where am I? Who am I? 
(Depression) 

— Room service sends this up, calls it a ham-and- 
cheese sandwich. Maybe I should send it back in 


exchange for a Chicken Dee-lite. (Bargaining) 
— That Laing is potty, but at least he’s right. We're 
all potty. (Acceptance) 


IL 


A lot of psychotherapists suffer from psychophobia, That's 
fear of the mind 
—R.D. Laing 


Meanwhile, back at the Hall of Shivers, Laing is 
discussing a woman who had come to him because 
she was “beginning to feel a compelling longing or 
need not to move.” The case had been discussed by 
him in his recent autobiography:* 


If she became motionless, she could just about get herself 
moving again with great effort. Moreover, she felt an 
equally compelling pull within her to say nothing. In 
other words she was moving into catatonic-mutism for, 
as usual, no ascertainable reason 


Laing confesses that he had no idea what to do for 
the lady, and for some of the hour, they merely sat 
looking at each other. She was very frightened, not of 
him, but of what might be happening to her. The 
worst fear of the Western World: I'm out of control. 1 
cannot control myself. What am I going to do? One day, 
for example, around nine or so, she had been raising 
a cup of tea to her mouth, and she dropped into 
being motionless, and sat there, frozen, until 4:30 or 
so in the afternoon. 

“The usual diagnosis,” according to Laing, “would 
be catatonia with mutism, with absence of delusional 
content, and most doctors would immediately com- 
mit her to a mental hospital, electric shocks to get her 
moving again.” Mental hospitals are not Laing’s 
style. 

“What do you do when you don’t know what to do?” he 
asks. “We sat there for the better part of an hour. I 
don’t know why — she either couldn't or wouldn't 
speak. But what I felt was that we went into a sus- 
pended time space, shared, and said nothing. I told 
her she could come back. She was very aware of the 
fact that if she fell into someone’s hands who would 
put her in a hospital — she was very aware of what 
‘they would do to her.” 

He continues the tale in his book: 

She came back three months later. . .She had got 
herself a job as a model in an art school. There she 
remained motionless and speechless for hours on 
end, and got paid for it. She had the brilliant intui- 
tion to market her catatonia. Her job was perfect 
therapy. She did not mind what position she was 
put in, as long as she could stay in it for a sizable 
length of time. 
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“It was suggested to me that the best strategy 
might not always be to try to stop the behavior that 
is regarded as pathological,” he concluded. 

Laing in speech is not unlike a Scottish Garrison 
Keillor. He will halt in the middle of a sentence, 
apparently grasping for words, and you think “He’s 
not going to make it. He’s not going to be able to 
finish the thought.” And you lean forward, awk- 
ward, sympathetic, empathetic, and then he breaks 
through, and goes on to finish the thought brilliantly, 
then moves to the next idea, in which he again stops, 
inchoate, apparently wandering, then goes hesitantly 
on. It drives some people crazy; others find it such an 
effective technique that they leave feeling wrung out, 
weary. 

Laing like many of the people at the conference 
quoted endlessly from the great epistemologist 
Gregory Bateson: “He got on with some very peculiar 
frightened people, and he said ‘I was very unusual 
because I wasn’t frightened of other people’s fears.’ 
For better or worse, I'm like that. It’s not something I 
cultivated. I just don’t have to be ina state because 
other people are in a state. There are some possible 
patients who Iam frightened of, and Ican’t take them 
on. An Olympic weightlifter who was afraid of his 
temper came to me, and I said ‘I have a friend down 
the street who's a very good therapist.’ ” 

Like many of his colleagues, Laing spoke to fear — 
for, after all, what is it that motivates one to seek out 
“professional help” if it isn’t fear? Fear of losing one’s 
family, fear of losing one’s mind, But Laing claims 
that ‘the most prevalent fear prevailing today 
“doesn’t have a name. Fear of death, castration,” he 
says: “We know these: ontology, claustrophobia, 
impulses, desires, fear of self. 

“But I think the greatest fear, the greatest fear we 
can identify, which doesn’t have a name, is...” and 
he pauses, and he pauses too long, and we lean 
forward, and we shiver, and think “Is he going to be 
able to finish the sentence? Is he going to leave us 
with this Truth half-formed? Suppose he doesn’t 
complete the thought — we'll never know whatiis the 
greatest fear we have today,” and then he puts his 
head down, grasping for the idea, his face contorted 
a bit, pulling it out of himself, pulling it out, and 
then: “The greatest fear for human beings is human 
beings,” and we think "Whew! We got it!” 

And then we think “What the hell is he talking 
about?” “Adults are afraid of children,” he says: 
“Children are afraid of adults, men afraid of women 
(with good reason), women afraid of men (for better 
reason). And how do I deal with it as a therapist? I go 
for the ‘chink of light.’ I don’t explore the darkness. 
You have to use your intuition. Your ego has no 
intuition. That is the point of meditation, and a good 
deal of my therapy is interpersonal meditation. Medi- 


tating together with the patient.” 

“Being the mind-reader of another person is not 
being with that person,” he says. “And they may 
think we can read minds, but we can’t.”" Like a good 
poet, Laing will play with words. One would have to 
see it written out to realize that here, when he begins 
to speak of “At-one-ment,” he's doing it with and 
without hyphens at the same time. And when he 
speaks of him and his patients being “conspirators,” 
he is playing on the Latin spirare — to breathe. He is 
using the Ericksonian technique of breathing in and 
out with his patients, creating unconscious psycho- 
logical rapport with them. In Freud's dream work, 
and in his theories of the unconscious, he often spoke 
of the importance of puns and double meanings. 
Laing utilizes these, and as an example, gives a read- 
ing from his book Kuots* 

if it’s mine it’s not mine 
if it’s not mine it's mine 

if it’s mine is not me 

if not me is not mine 

if not mine 

is me 

if me is not mine 

if not mine is not me 
then, if not me, it is me 
if not me, it is me 
if it is me, it is not mine 
if it is not mine it is not me 
if itis not me, it is me 
if it is me 

it is not mine 
if it is not mine 

it is me 
if it is me, it is mine 

if itis mine 

it is not me 
therefore if it is not me 
it is mine 

if it is mine it is mine 

(‘T's totally mad, isn’t it?” he says in conclusion — 
but to show how effectively he is punning — as he 
was reading, I was writing as fast as possible, trying 
to keep up with him, writing his words in case I 
didn’t have the chance to consult the book later, and I 
wrote “If it’s mind it’s not me, if it’s me it’s not mind, 
if it’s not me it’s mind, if it’s mind then it’s not 
me...” und so weiter) 

Itis almost time to quit — but Laing wants to finish 
up with the tale of the Incubatorium, He starts by tell- 
ing us a bit about himself: “The most taxing thing for 
me is my own state of mind. (Sirens go by in the 
street outside). I've had to engage in quite a lot of 
meditation, the in-and-out breathing which was said 
to be the most important form, according to Buddha. 
“In ancient Greek medicine, one who was in psycho- 
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logical pain would go to the temple, and one would 
be ordered to stay down in the basement — with the 
snakes and the mice — for seventy-two hours. “The 
priest would tell them: ‘You'll be visited by a god ora 
goddess of the temple. They'll give you a message to 
give to me.’ What they were doing,” he says,” was to 
suspend the active active. By being silent and alone 
in the Incubatorium, they would stop the thinking 
mind and have access to the intuitive response. To 
intuit.” He pauses. “It seems to be very shy, this 
intuitive part of ourselves. Any cynicism, any 
putting-down, makes it run away. And yet, our intui- 
tion is where so many of the answers lie.” 


There are so many bits and pieces of insights, 
memories, echoes that come out during the whirl of 
the conference. We dip in and out of various panels, 
video tape showings, lectures, discussions. Bruno 
Bettleheim, a kindly old Swiss burgher in press 
conference, says that the trouble with the “helping 
profession” is that it has created a cadre of people 
who think they need outside help, instead of feeling 
they can solve their own problems, “Nothing binds 
the family together more than knowing they can 
solve any problem that arises.” Or Bettelheim on the 
roots of Freud: “His emphasis was always history — 
the history of one patient. His training was Euro- 
pean, thus very philosophical. In America, you grew 
up on behaviorism, so your therapy (in contrast to 
Freud) is very manipulative.” How about the anti- 
Freudians? “Let the children have their fun, Ameri- 
can therapists cheat the patient of having his own 
insight. You have to make the discovery. It is not a 
deep dark truth, but rather, the knowledge that you, 
the patient, can have a moment of insight.” 

The first night of the conference, a friend of mine is 
with me as we await the elevator in the Hyatt. As we 
are chatting, we run into Bettelheim also waiting for 
the elevator. “Dr. Bettelheim!” she calls out: “I've 
always wanted to meet you. How are you?” He turns 
away grimly, keeps punching the elevator button, 
finally gets in one going down (even though he 
wanted to go up). | tell her not to fret, “I'm sure this 
happens to him all the time,” I say. Still, Bettelheim 
could learn a few tricks from Milton Erickson: every 
woman who detained him, he would demand a kiss 
from her. “There ain’t no such thing asa free lunch,” 
say to her, quoting from one of my favorite teachers 
in Social Work School. “If you're going to get famous, 
you're going to get the attention of people like us.” 
Still, if he doesn’t want street adulation from the 
paparazzo, he should start wearing a stocking over his 
head, or something like that. “I'd be happy to lend 
him a mask of me,’’I say. Mary gets a little testy: “It’s 
not like I was chasing him around!” “Don’t worry,” I 
tell her: “It's just a little transference. [tll pass.” 


‘That night, I dream of flying backwards in a DC-3. 
A cow is looming (and lowing) over my shoulder. 
The whole thing is taking place in a B-movie, with 
lousy color definition. The airplane is a cheap green, 
and the cow a cheap washed-out red. I feel a strong 
need for the counsel of Fritz Perls, who would have 
sat me down and had me make conversation with the 
cow: 

“Why are you here?” I would have asked. 

“Moo,” the cow would say. 

“Are you trying to tell me something?” 

Mose 

Then — Perls being Perls— he would have insisted 
that I make conversation with the airplane. “Where 
are we going?” I would have said to the airplane. 
“Zoom!” the airplane would have replied. 


Mary Goulding is animated (not like some of the 
zombies at this conference), filled with the ebullience 
of her trade. She is a neo-Gestaltist who practices 
what she calls Redecision Therapy. “Who has been liv- 
ing inside your head?” she asks. “We have to get rid 
of the self-destructive self-criticism, like a parent tell- 
ing a child ‘Don’t be sane — because if you are, then 
Til’ have to know I'm not.’ Children make early deci- 
sions and these decisions are quite precise. As one 
grows up, one has to make sense of their lies. They 
accept their attributes, but all attributes are strait- 
jackets. People have to change their pasts so they can 
live in the present.” She speaks of the delight, the fur 
of being a therapist. “A good therapist loves the 
work, and I love the change that comes with being a 
therapist.” She remarks on the ‘60's: “Remember us 
in the parades for SNCC, with our I'm OK, You're OK 
balloons. It was the Peter Pan in all of us.”” 

From Goulding, I wander over to see Salvador 
Minuchin in the lecture hall. Minuchin looks like one 
of those South American politicians — a bit jowly, 
glasses with big black rims that tend to hide the eyes. 
He would look more in place going down the Paseo 
de la Revolucion, stopping to exchange political lore 
and dirty jokes with the other compadres who run 
the lives and fortunes of the peasants of Puerto 
Angel. 

He looks like that, but rather than dealing with 
petty graft in Oaxaca — he’s running the hottest 
family therapy center in the United States, perhaps in 
the world. And rather than speak in terms of political 
gossip or mordita —he speaks, in accented English, in 
an elegant style (which has more to do with literature 
and poetry), of the chaotic world of family therapy 
and social services and change. 


However the schizophrenic will not only want to be breastfed 
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“Remember that thirty years ago, the emphas 
was on the patient's internalized pathology. In a 
mental hospital for children, the parents were visit- 
ors, were not part of the treatment, were considered 
to be destructive to the environment. In Bettelheim’s 
words, we were looking for a ‘parentectomy for life.’ 
Now, in family therapy, we see pathology as a func- 
tion of the lack of power of the children, and we have 
to intervene with the whole family to parcel out that 
power. 

“For instance,” he says, “anorexia is the way for a 
girl to take some power over the only thing she can 
really own: her body. As always, the symptom is 
merely a by-product of the problem. Family systems 
involve alliances and negotiated control. They have 
agendas, sub-systems, and most of all, power in their 
dynamics.” 

From Minuchin I pass on to an address by Rollo 
May (looking like an ageing but elegant Lincolnesque 
attorney). His discipline is something called “Existen- 
tial Therapy.” “We are all in the process of making 
myth and understanding myth. Myth is the source of 
all of our memories, and these myths are much more 
real than reality. People go to therapists when their 
myths have broken down, and should leave with 
new available myths that work. How you think, the 
experience of self: these are all myths. 

“People have a strange idea of evil as being 
demonic,” he says. “But evil is a very necessary 
thing. Lamblike innocence is not very effective: look 
at Billy Budd. Anger gives energy and force; the 
demonic is a source of creativity.” He quotes from 
Abraham Maslow, who defines the first innocence as 
“what we have as children; and the second innocence 
is one that is without assumptions. There is no god 
without a devil, but the manipulative invites vio- 
lence. Good needs evil. As Nietzsche said, ‘The idea 
of suicide has saved many lives...’ ” 

So much information being exchanged. | think 
about those who say that Americans are in trouble 
because we have no shamans, no gurus, no mystics, 
no philosophers, no prophets. Bosh. They are here in 
Phoenix (appropriate name!) There are twenty-six 
wizards. They can see, we think, into the hearts and 
souls of humans, and act on what they see. They act 
for change, for an end of violence imposed by 
patients on others, or on the self. We believe that 
they have magic: Milton Erickson could put a room 
full of people into a trance; Jeff Zeig has put a room 
full of therapists into the same state at this very 
conference. 

These shamans — they might be the salvation of 
the country. And we have invested these gods and 
goddesses with powers (the legal system grants spe- 
cial protections for those in the Mind Profession). At 
the same time, we have no room for the Eastern 


gurus, the Rajneeshes. Indeed, we must chase them 
from our shores. We have our indigenous sacred 
masters, and they are called psychotherapists. We 
have no need of Swamis from Poona. The shamans 
are already in place, on Park Avenue, in their ash- 
rams on Lake Michigan, in teak-lined therapy rooms 
in Beverly Hills, and La Jolla, and Palm Beach, and in 
Cambridge, the campuses of Georgetown, Santa Bar- 
bara, Austin, the consulting rooms of Mt. Sinai, 
Langham, St. Vincents. We scorn Muktananda — but 
we do so because he is redundant. His spirit already 
practices in the Philadelphia Child Guidance Center 
in Philadelphia, or the Georgetown Family Center, or 
Institute for Study of Psychotherapy, The Center for 
Humanistic Studies. 

It was Muktananda who said, by the way, that 
therapists have to be wary of infection from their 
patients: “A healer’s vibrations are transmitted into a 
patient, and a patient's vibrations are transmitted 
into a healer. As you work with a patient for a long 
time, his vibrations enter your body, and you are 
affected by them. Asa result, you yourself become a 
patient.” He pointed out that more psychologists and 
psychiatrists suffer from mental ills than people in 
any other profession, The therapist “only talks to a 
patient for hours on end, not realizing how much he 
himself is being affected by the patient's illness.” 


IIL. 


Mrs. Rooney: I remember once attending a lecture by 
cone of these new mind doctors, I forget what you call ther 
He spoke... 

Mr. Rooney: A lunatic specialist? 

Mrs. Rooney: No no, just the troubled mind, I was 
hoping he might shed a little light on my lifelong preoceupa- 
tion with horses’ buttocks 

Mr. Rooney: A neurologist. 

Mrs. Rooney: No no, just mental distress, the name 
will come back to me in the night. I remember his telling us 
the story of a little girl, very strange and unhappy in her 
ways, and how he treated her unsuccessfully over a period 
of years and was finally obliged to give up the case. He 
could find nothing wrong with her, he said. The only thing 
wrong with her as far as he could see was that she was 
dying. And she did in fact die, shortly afier he washed his 
hands of her. 

Mr. Rooney: Well? What is there so wonderful about 
that? 

Mrs. Rooney: No, it was just something he said, and 
the way he said it, that has haunted me ever since... When 
hte had done with the little girl he stood there motionless for 
some time, quite tro minutes I should say,looking down at 
his table. Then he suddenly raised his head and exclaimed, 
as if he had had a revelation, The trouble with her was she 


— he will go downtown and ask the street corner policeman to 
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had never really been born! (Pause.) He spoke throughout 
without notes. (Pause.) I left before the end... (Sobs) 
There is nothing to be done jor those people! 
Mr. Rooney: For whic # there? . 
All That Fall 
by Samuel Beckett 


The grand old men of the Evolution conference are 
Bettelheim, Murray Bowen, and Carl Rogers. Bettel- 
heim is majestic and knowing, Bowen is knowing 
and very, very old, and Rogers absolutely seductive, 
and developing the Dowager’s Hump. “It’s from 
leaning forward so earnestly, listening to too many 
problems of too many troubled people,” I think. 
When Rogers appears in the now-warm Ballroom, he 
gets a standing ovation, of the kind accorded to living 
legends of which fraternity he most certainly 
belongs. He wears a string tie, a benign and earnest 
expression. He's bald as a hoot-owl, and shows much 
vigor for one so far along in age. Talking to him now 
would be not unlike having a garrulous but totally 
sympathetic old uncle to listen to your problems. He 
smiles fetchingly at the applause, and says “I was 
really touched by that.” He then adds: “It’s always 
best to have it beforehand, anyway.” 

“After the 40’s and 50's — they thought I died in 
academia,” he says: “But | am still here, still working 
with individuals, doing client-centered interviews.” 
He was one of the first to react to the stultifying 
nature of psychoanalysis. Rogers, and Fritz Perls, 
and Satir — trying something not so trying as seven 
years on the couch. Changing the language to go 
along with their change in technique. Just as some 
philosophers are Platonists, and others Aristotilians, 
some therapists of that age were Freudians, and 
some — well, something else. The former tended to 
be more serious, addicted to “deep” treatment, more 
interested in insight. The latter, modified not only 
the style, but the language of intervention. We didn’t 
do treatment, but interviews. We didn’t treat 
patients, we worked with clients. We didn’t cure; 
rather we facilitated change. It was revolutionary 
stuff. 

What they did — which was equally as significant 
— was to change the marketplace. Freudian psycho- 
analysis was and is an expensive, life-disrupting 
experience. The client-centered treatment of Carl 
Rogers — following the lead of the Jungians — could 
be done once a week, twice a week if there were a cri- 
sis. The cost of this could be borne by any middle 
class family, and the once weekly appointments 


could be shoved into an evening to accommodate 
those who actually worked for a living. (The first peo- 
ple most of us knew who were being “analyzed” 
were wealthy wives, widows or divorcees — people 
could afford the time and money and large change 
implied in deep analysis.) Clients in “client-centered 
therapy,”” by contrast, were often troubled rather 
than desperate (or rich) — and the difference 
between the two was often the difference between 
‘one who can afford to cease coping badly and one 
who is at the edge and who has no choice 

Rogers created this revolutionary change. Part of 
the ovation was for that. The other was an acknowl- 
edgement of the fact that he is now history. 


Rogers and his helpmeet, one fusty old white- 
haired Oklahoma granny by the name of Ruth 
Sanford, spend an hour, art hour, setting up what's to 
be done. The two of them, and the two thousand of 
us. They take questions, slowly, carefully, whis- 
pering back and forth, asking that the house lights be 
raised (or lowered), adjusting the microphones, 
adjusting the chairs, and then — taking a break. “It 
certainly is non-directive,”’ I think. And about as 
interesting as watching Grandma and Grandpa tend 
the garden, fix supper, watch TV, pull down the 
shades, lock the doors, prepare for bed. The two of 
them with their endless details, fussing, fussing, per- 
petually fussing. 

Finally Rogers selects a woman from the audience 
who is willing to talk (intimately! in front of 2,000 
people!) about her life. A thirty-five-year-old psychol- 
ogist from the middle west, who sometime in the 
past lost her twins — spontaneous abortion. It still 
grieves her. And as she talks, telling of her doubts, 
her loss of power, her sadness, Rogers takes each of 
her sentences, and carefully, very carefully, reshapes 
the thought, with the same words, always the same 
words, reshaping them like a snowball, or a ball of 
clay, molding them so carefully, then handing them 
back to her. “I’m very confused,” she says. “It’s 
really a very confusing situation,” he rephrases, and 
hands the problem back to her. “I feel so helpless,” 
she says. “You find yourself left with a feeling of 
helplessness.” A bit of clay, passed back and forth 
between the two of them, to be reshaped, molded, 
perhaps made into some sort of monument — one 
that is growing outside herself, one that she can 
externalize so that she will be able to look at it and 
understand, a little bit, what is going on in the 
mystery-space called her mind. 

“Maybe I made a very grave error, in not planning, 
sooner for their coming,” she says, in the dark audi- 


do it. It seems to be very shy, this intuitive part of ourselves. 
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torium, 2,000 people watching the artistry of what 
they came to call Rogerian analysis, and in the back of 
that breathless mass of people, a baby starts to cry. “1 
wonder what I lost,” she says. “I’m not quite 
sure... you lost?” he says. (Gentle Emphasis. Pause) 
And you're the type that likes to win.” Synonyms 
and antonyms of her words, returned to her, in a 
good volley. The kindly, understanding, so empathetic 
universal listener. Truly, is there anyone can listen as 
well as Carl Rogers? 

“If I don’t have a child, something's missing,” she 
says, and her voice begins to crack. “So if you don't 
have a child, that leaves a terrible gap, a terrible 
void,” he says. Suspense. The room is crowded with 
her pain, and the shared pain of so many of us. How 
can 2,000 people stay so silent? She is silent, And in 
silent empathy, he says nothing 

He is poised, ready, ready for her next word. Wait- 
ing, we are kindly waiting. She is dressed in a black 
sweater, black pants, black shoes (one of the audi- 
ence, later, would call it “wearing mourning.”) 

She: “The one thing I wanted — I didn’t get.” 

He: “At some level, to yourself — you’ re a failure.”” 
He nods. “And so that brings a sense of failure.” 

She: “It’s so hard. . .especially at Christmas, when 
we go to visit their graves.” 

He: “The tragedy continues. Going around. . .it 
can hit you.’” 

She: “Sometimes I think I should do nothing, just 
see what comes of it.” 

He: “can’t control this as much as [am used to 
controlling things. And I just want to sit back and see 
what comes of it.””* 

She: “Yes. Just to see what comes of it...” 

Later, Rogers was to describe his task as that of 
being a companion in the client’s world, so that he or 
she can be released. “My use of their words,” he 
says, “makes it safe to go forward. What | am doing 
is to validate the client's experience and feeling. The 
key is to be present for your client. There are silences 
— we've gone as long as fifteen minutes saying noth- 
ing — but it’s a Working Silence. 

“] think of the transcendental niature of therapy,” 
he concludes. “Both the client and the therapist can 
transcend the experience, very much like a religious 
experience.” 


Going from a Carl Rogers workshop into a Salva- 
dor Minuchin workshop is not unlike taking one of 
those jets from London direct to Calcutta. The 
careful, controlled, sweet, non-interventionist ther- 
apy is replaced by one that is chaotic, direct, some- 
times brutal, sometimes harrowing — where there is 
screaming and name-calling, and strange and won- 


derful unspoken arrangements. 

Many of the attendees of the conference have come 
with the specific purpose of watching Minuchin in 
action: to hear him is to share in the excitement of 
“Family Therapy” — which, to some extent, he has 
redesigned, using the foundations of Murray Bowen 
(with his concept of “three generations”), and Carl 
Whitaker, and ‘The School of Milano,” among others 
(among many others, as Minuchin explained in his 
opening remarks). 

The three-hour workshop on “Family Therapy,” 
presented by Minuchin in the Ballroom was one of 
the most eagerly awaited, and most heavily attended, 
of the whole conference. “I am glad this is called the 
Ballroom,” said Minuchin, “because I have often 
thought in terms of dance — and I see my work as 
dealing with the dance of family and therapists.” 

His accent is heavy, Latin American. He often 
speaks with metaphors as rich as any out of Shakes- 
peare. And since much of his work is done with 
video tape recorders, which he considers to be indis- 
pensible for therapy — he is as at ease with electronic 
equipment as he is with families (and large and eager 
audiences, for that matter). 

“The patient comes to you when they are stuck,” 
he says. “And it is a dance. There is a contract, they 
pay you, you help them, you give them hope for the 
possibility of change. All persons, all individuals are 
underutilized. We have to help the family to move 
out from its stuckness,” he says. 

Minuchin talks briefly of his pilgrimage to meet 
Milton Erickson two days before he died. “He gave 
people hope,” he says: “hope that they could pull 
themselves up by their bootstraps. People emphasize 
Erickson’s sense of technique. But he also used 
humor, wisdom, acceptance, and most of all, hope. 
The people that you are treating are not worse off 
than you — they've just lost hope.” In Minuchin's 
book Family Kaleidoscope,” he speaks of acknowl- 
edging the patient’s problems “as real things?” then 
he says, “I smiled, and asked for a new look, a differ- 
ent perspective. It’s not that I fail to see what other 
experts see. I simply prefer another framing.” 

Minuchin often speaks of the dynamic force of the 
therapist: “You have power as an expert. You have a 
body of knowledge that gives power to your rhetoric, 
and your rhetoric has the power to persuade. Ther- 
apy educates the patient to the theories of the thera- 
pist. The patient comes to you with the knowledge 
that something is wrong. They say they want to 
change — but they really want to change without 
changing. We have to move them beyond that. Ihave 
to change their attributes of fear.” As [listen to him, I 
realize that Minuchin is, as much as anything, a 
semanticist. Of course, he has to be an expert on lan- 
guage — because he is dealing with people through 


Any cynicism, any putting-down, makes it run away. And yet, 
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language, both spoken and body, what he calls the 
dance. It is no accident that he is trilingual (English, 
Spanish, Yiddish). And it is no accident that he is so 
good at communicating. After all, the 3,000 of us, his 
eager listeners, are here for a treatment as well: treat- 
ment of technique, treatment of world view, treat- 
ment of our failings. Qui custodiet custodies. Who's 
going to take care of those who are supposed to be 
the caretakers? 

I want to set his next presentation before you as 
carefully as possible, since it is one of the most dra- 
matic performances (in the artistic sense) that I have 
ever witnessed. It combines the best of Fellini and 
Carl Dreyer and Chaplin. It is a videotape of one ses- 
sion with a Philadelphia family. There's the father, 
mother, two daughters, Sandra and Eileen. The 
family is Jewish. The “IP” (identified patient) is the 
youngest daughter, Sandra. Twenty-four years old, 
five attempted suicides. There is the older daughter, 
Eileen, thirty-six years old, born with muscular dys- 
trophy, works in a secretarial job, but obviously 
heavily handicapped, speech and walking impaired. 
The father is a pissed-off, side-of-the-mouth-talking, 
working class stiff. The mother has bleach-blond hair 
and a good case of The Martyred Whines. 

A standard therapist would work with the suicidal 
daughter alone. Not Minuchin. He homes in on 
Eileen: what does she do, what is her extent of 
involvement, is she more handicapped now than 
twenty years ago, how much does the family have to 
help her feed, dress, go to bed, get up, and who does 
it? She is an integral part of the system, and her 
handicap becomes a metaphor for the family handi- 
cap — in Minuchin’s words — their stuckness, their 
enmeshment in each other. 

“| am different from Carl Whitaker,” says Minu- 
chin. “I choose not to work with a co-therapist — 
rather, [ choose my co-therapist from within the 
family.” In this case, it’s Sandra. “But Iam not a nur- 
turer,”” he says: “I'll work with her; later, I'll kick her. 
And I will join with their tragedy, but I will later 
show them that it is sapping them. 

“All my movements are props, scaffolding. And 
above all, am saying to them: ‘What are the possibil- 
ities for change?” You're making a mess of your life, 
and Sandra's life. Do you think you can change?...” 

Minuchin dips into the video tape, starts it, stops 
it, explains. The father, mother, and Eileen sit closely 
bunched together — Minuchin between, and Sandra 
apart, by herself. He chooses to leave them in the 
position they've selected which, he acknowledges 
later, is significant. (Bowen and Erickson, among oth- 
ers, pointed to the significance of the physical posi 
tion families choose with relation to each other when 
they first come in the room; it’s as important as what 
they do with their hands, their legs, their eyes, their 


words.) 

Minuchin comments on the then-him in the tape 
from a year ago; and we watch the Minuchin-now, 
with us now, on the stage, or sometimes magnified 
on the screen, as he tells us, frankly (would Bettel- 
heim or Masterson ever be so disarmingly honest?) I 
don’t like this father. He’s a bullshitter.” To them, he 
says: “You are fascinating people. So bright. You 
know it’s wrong, yet you keep on doing it.” And to 
Sandra, ‘“You decided to quit — only you took a very 
strange exit.” A bizarre metaphor for her suicide 
attempts. 

“My goal is to challenge them in their structures,’’ 
he says. “My attitude is detached (‘Why do things 
when you know they are wrong”), and I say to the 
wife not ‘Why don’t you change?’ but ‘How can you 
change your husband” That makes her a partner in 
the change that must come. The family is an organ- 
ism, the Yin-Yang. The message is that change is pos- 
sible. Sandra has had all the responsibility — she is 
identified as the pain-in-the-neck, but she has taken 
the role of nurse. Eileen is going to be the most resis- 
tive to change: as dependent, she has the most to 
lose. In what I do, I always assume there is going to 
be resistance. If there is no resistance, then some- 
thing’s wrong.” 

The dance, the music, the ballet of the family mem- 
bers, and therapist. That's the way Minuchin thinks. 
When asked by a member of the audience if he is a 
manipulator, he says that he is a very finely-tuned 
instrument. “I will take the information that I have 
gathered and use it to help the family. I will use every 
nuance that is available to me. The behavior of 
Sandra is the context of the family. She must have a 
directed self-change. And this change must come in 
her attitude towards her father.” 

Minuchin acknowledges that attempted suicides 
are the scariest patients a therapist can take on. “My 
first target,” he tells us, “is that the girl has to leave 
the session and I want not to be afraid. Those who have 
tried suicide as often as Sandra have a certain 
expertise.” 

In video, Minuchin gets up, stands before Sandra, 
and says “Who gave you responsibility for being 
therapist for the whole family? It’s crazy.” “This is 
typical Minuchin,” he says to us. ‘I pay a lot of atten- 
tion to moving. Many of my metaphors have to do 
with moving — dance, closeness.” He intervenes 
directly, physically by standing between Sandra and 
her father. “Who gave you that responsibility?” he 
asks her: “When did you start your job?” And we can 
hear the voice of her father, booming in: “We never 
put any burden on Sandra.” “That's resistance,” says 
Minuchin-now. 

“You should notice how Sandra is beginning to use 
Salvador Minuchin language: she has accepted the 
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responsibility of being my co-therapist. Someone in 
the family will agree with you, there will always be 
someone. And that makes your job so much easier. 

“Have you always been a parent-watcher?” he says 
on video, to Sandra, as she tries to look beyond him, 
to her father. And the audience sighs. The perfect 
Ericksonian double bind. If Sandra says “yes,” it 
means that she admits to what is, after all, an admis- 
sion of the key element of the family stuckness — 
that is, always watching her father for clues, always 
looking to him for cues when a question is placed to 
her, always looking to him, period. If she says “no,” 
it means that she is also copping to having that lock 
with him. “When you go out with your father,” he 
asks her: “is he a good companion, or is he boring?” 
The famous double-bind again — with a special 
arrow aimed at the father. 

Enter Eileen with a question about whether it is her 
fault. “Is it the muscular dystrophy’s fault?” is what 
she really means. Minuchin elicits the fact that at one 
time she walked by herself, was independent, and 
now, despite a doctor's statement that she should be 
even more independent now — is not. Minuchin: 
“Ym surprised that you are less able to walk now, 
even with a walker. [ know something is wrong with 
your body, but is there something wrong with your 
brain?” The audience gasps, the family gasps, Eileen 
gasps. That Minuchin — he'll get on anyone's case! 

Minuchin (to Sandra): “You've taken on an impos- 
sible job — and then you decided to quit. I see now 
why you want to quit, to take an exit from life. It’s a 
ridiculously crazy job!” 

Minuchin (to us): “I have created a therapeutic 
construction to separate Sandra from the family. The 
family has defined her one way, and I have chosen to 
redefine, by metaphor, what’s happening in the 
family. I have to provide the family with a rationale 
for change. In this family, there is a tremendous 
amount of love, and a tremendous amount of hate. 
Sandra feels cheated, and the family sees themselves 
in a self-sacrificial loving way. | join with them, and 
start to move them on a different pathway. And I 
have to do it with love; they would give increased 
resistance if I take on the hate.” 

Minuchin (to them): “You are a fooked-up family, 
because you love each other too much. I think in this 
family it’s very hard to grow up — how can we help 
Sandra to grow up? Yours is a depressed family. You 
[Sandra] are quitting, saying ‘fook you,’ saying I'll 
not spend all of my life taking care of you.” 

Minuchin (to us): “There is a pattern of tremen- 
dous proximity between Sandra and her father. I 
would have a suspicion of incest somewhere down 
the line, but they don’t screw because it would be 
redundant. They are so close, and it is at the expense 
of his wife. My strategy is to challenge this system. I 


do it by what I say, the way I move. But I also note 
what they say and do, the way they move. I use them 
for feedback. Sometimes I try to increase the conflict 
between them to see how they negotiate conflict. In 
all that I do, I have to think like a pool shark. To sink 
a ball, you must hit another ball. 

“The mother already is distant from Sandra. San- 
dra is trying to distance herself from the father, and 
suicide is the only method she’s discovered to do that 
so far. But the father told her that if she killed herself, 
he would kill himself, so she’s even denied a 
successful death. This family is a violin, with only 
one string: and it's a Funeral March.” 

At one point we watch Minuchin, who has been on 
the father’s case, pause for a moment, and then ask 
him (winningly!) for a cigarette. He says: “I have 
stopped, for a moment, my attacks on the father. 1 
tell him a story about my aunt who used to go to the 
Yiddish theatre and cry through it all, ‘because she 
loved it so.’ I have joined with them, not only in hid- 
den metaphor, but in being jewish, and sad.” 

That sets the stage for the last scene, where Minu- 
chin has asked the mother and the father to discuss, 
for five minutes or so, how they can help the change 
tocome about. The camera watches as this discussion 
starts, and quickly devolves into a battle, with the 
father's voice being raised, his saying how hard he 
tries, how little appreciated he is. The argument of 
the ages, or at least of thirty-nine years (they’ve been 
married thirty-nine years!) The sordid, tedious, 
mind-numbing, endlessly circular arguments out of 
the tenement row-house of South Grimy Philadel- 
phia, the argument interaction of the two of them 
which has finally led one of the children to attempt 
self-destruction. 

The video camera then pans to Minuchin on the far 
side of the room, talking with Sandra, There is a mur- 
mur of relief, a whisper of laughter, from the audi- 
ence. We have become enmeshed with this family, 
and especially with the troubled Sandra. We have 
commitment to change, and we can see it now, 
graphically, as she, the now-becoming-unstuck San- 
dra talks to this man-magician, lolly-gagging in front 
of her, smoking that cigarette, the two of them iso- 
lated, away from the warriors who have, to this 
moment, managed to drag her into deathly battle 
with them, but she, now, turned away, turned 
towards a freedom she’s never known before, away 
from her battling parents (their voices raised in eter- 
nal battle can still be heard, sour music in counter- 
point) she starting, for a first time, on a new road, her 
new role, neither as nurse, nor as caretaker for the 
family, and, indeed, no longer as the one who must 
act out for the whole ruinous system. Their voices 
continue as strenuous counterpoint to the change 
that is taking place, a change unbeknownst to them, 


the way for a girl to take some power over the only thing she 
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(they should be celebrating; instead, they are 
engaged in corrosive battle). There is a change which 
will help her to exit from their lives in a far less dras- 
tic, a far less hurtful, a far more creative way, a 
change that will (they don’t know it yet) affect them 
all so profoundly. 


Vv. 


Question (addressed to Dr. Carl Whitaker): 
You don't know me but [ know you... 
Whitaker: [ don’t know me either. . 


The Phoenix Gazette has sent in a reporter-lady 
replete with war paint and lascivious body configura- 
tions who, during the press conferences, is given to 
such o’erreaching questions as: “With the break-up 
of American families in the eighties, and all the 
drugs, alcohol, etcetera, the lack of morals, and 
AlDs, with all the problems of child-abuse etcetera 
and...uh...all the people on the streets. .. what do 
you think is the...uh...future of... American 
family life etcetera in America? Psychologically, that 
is.” 

What Laing, Satir, Bettelheim et al made of these 
laocoon queries is a testament to their years of unrav- 
clling the words if not the souls of their patients. 
What The Gazette made of their responses turned up 
ina headline “Go For What You Want In Life” which 
loomed like a mastodon above her article. 

The Gazette also was given to what we might call the 
pick-and-choose style of sensationalism in its articles. 
During his speech, Minuchin had said he valued 
Whitaker for what he taught him, but that “here is a 
certain rigid demand that we should accept the truth 
of our own deaths, and the existence of murderous 
and incestuous feelings in us all.” In our press con- 
ference with Whitaker, I ask him about this, and he 
tartly responds that he would be foolish if he did not 
“accept the truth of his own death.” The newsmon- 
ger from The Phoenix Gazette later put the lay commu- 
nity at total ease about the psychotherapy profession 
by reporting, in a front page article: 

Carl Whitaker admits he hallucinates often and 

confesses to murderous and incestuous feelings 

from time to time... 

The Los Angeles Times was represented by one Ann 
Japenga, whose by-line appeared a week later with 
an article in the best Road-&Track School of psycho- 
logical reportage: 

A hundred years ago an Austrian neurologist 

named Sigmund Freud peered under the hood of 

the human soul and found a previously unnamed 
gizmo he called the unconscious. The part tended 
to break down. . .etc ete ete 


can really own: her body. 


Time Magazine weighed in with a John Leo who 
managed to put some of the words of the participants 
firmly in the wrong mouths, For instance, Minuchin 
said that the conference was “a ballet.” Leo awarded 
this mot to Jeffrey Zeig, the originator of the confer- 
ence, Time also stated that Virginia Satir (a peppy 
speaker with murky ideas”) was “the top attraction,” 
suggesting that the writer might have been in trauma 
during the presentations of Paul Watzlawick, Carl 
Whitaker, Aaron Beck, and James Masterson, not to 
mention Minuchin and Bettelheim, all of which were 
packed with enough audience to be uncomfortable, 
hot and squashed. Leo, along with The New York 
Times, also pointed out the obvious — that few who 
actually are the wizards of psychotherapy can agree 
with anyone else in the field, not to say the world. 

What both reporters missed — indeed, what 
almost all the media missed — was the fact that this 
was a one-of-a-kind conference, a circus of diverse, 
brilliant, challenging practitioners, those who were 
first responsible (and are still responsible) for leading 
this country out of the hidebound morass which was 
and is the purview of the psychologists (usually 
Behaviorists, with their endless tests, which we all 
suffered under at school, or when applying for a job) 
and, toa lesser extent, the psychoanalysts, with their 
stranglehold on the medical world. Between the two 
of them, they had this country’s “mental health” 
thinking, public policy, and orientation in a headlock 
for half-a-century. They only came under respectable 
and honest challenge in the last four decades, and 
many of the challengers are still alive, and are here at 
this conference. 


National Public Radio is represented by Margo 
Adler. As befits a sound reporter, she talks non-stop, 
in an informed, chaotic, and charming style, chang- 
ing subjects no more nor less often than your typical 
all-news radio station. Fortunately, our press confer- 
ences were not televised, because she was also given 
to windmilling her arms about when anything was 
said that caught her fancy, for instance, on 
entrenched anti-feminism in the field of therapy, or 
‘on the putative nature of the medical profession. 
Later in the conference, she jumped the fence, going 
from reporter to participant in evening discussion 
with Dieter Baumann, an analyst from Zurich and the 
grandson of Carl Jung. Sophie Freud, who was begat 
by Anna, who was begat by Sigmund, had gotten 
snowed in at Milwaukee, and the ever-resourceful 
Adler — granddaughter of Alfred, it turned out — 
substituted as tertiary scion of the apostles, and, it 
was reported, did a credible job, windmills and all 


What can the theories of Freud 
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It was reported by a friend that during one of the 
panels, R. D. Laing got up to the podium to answer a 
question by Bruno Bettelheim. Laing burst into tears, 
sobbed before 1,500 people, for a minute or so. [ won- 
dered, later, if, in this Army of Comforters, there was 
anyone who actually succored him. Later, in Press 
Conference, he admitted to being depressed “for the 
last four years.” I wanted to put the question to him 
about who he would go to for psychotherapy — but 
there wasn’t time. 

“There is an unseen presence at this Conference,” I 
find myself thinking. “It is all those psychotic neuras- 
thenic at-risk schizo crazies out there that keep these 
7,000 helpers in business.”” Actually, the presence 
isn't all that unseen, During Rollo May’s talk, Tom 0! 
Bedlam turns up to pace back and forth in front of the 
stage, a man of wild eyes and perfervid mien, a 
perfect metaphor of the bedeviled characters that 
turn up in the mental repair factories around the 
country. He's here, I suspect, to let us know that we 
are not alone, that we are being watched by all the 
Identified Patients. But the conference masters are 
not given to toleration of fatuous melancholia, so 
Tom is led away by one of the armed Security Guards 
that infest the Convention Center. 

Later, as I am going from Resistance with Arnold 
Lazarus to Strategic Therapy with Cloe Madanes (1 
always read her name as “Cloe Madness”), I run into 
another wambling, dishevelled recalcitrant who has 
slipped past the guards. “Should they be keeping 
him in or should they be keeping him out?’ I won- 
der. Daniel Goleman of The New York Times reported 
that Laing pulled in a bag-lady for interview on 
closed-circuit television, so the various helpers could 
see his techniques for change. Goleman wrote: 

By the end of the interview, Dr. Laing and the 
woman had achieved such a rapport that she 
seemed much less troubled and spontaneously 
offered to join him on the podium in the nearby 
lecture hall, where she answered questions with 
lucidity from the assembled therapists 


One of the themes of the conference is “Who 
makes the best helper?’ The answer according to sev- 
ral of the faculty is “’The least trained person seems 
to work out best,” which is in keeping with the 
commonly-held belief that the greater number of 
degrees, the more distancing between patient and 
professional, which leads to the Theory of the Gifted 
Amateur: that your average Lower Broadway bar- 
keep might have more to offer than a Park Avenue 


Freudian, Jay Haley — an amanuensis of Milton 
Erickson and a respected therapist in his own right — 
says that at one point, when he was working with 
Minuchin in Philadelphia, they had the paradox of 
whether to train middle-class assistants to work with 
the poor, or to train the poor to be therapists. They 
found that both were equally easy to do, but that “the 
most difficult people to train to be effective therapists 
were those who had had the most therapy.” 

Haley looks like a retired cowboy. In his speech he 
tells us the difference between a schizophrenic and 
the rest of us: “I will say to people, 'I have butterflies 
in my stomach.’ A schizophrenic will say, ‘Ihave but- 
terflies in my stomach. Some are yellow, some blue, 
some pink.’” 

“The old theories of the mind have the conscious 
up, and the subconscious down,” he says: “Those two 
words are a mere convenience. For example — you 
have to measure shallow change and deep change. 
But the metaphor is too confining for therapy. What 
would have happened if the earliest practitioners of 
therapy had seen the subconscious on the right side 
of the head, and the conscious part on the left. Would 
we then have ‘Right Therapy?’ 

“The language is unfortunately not one of change 
— rather, it is a language of diagnosis. And that is 
inappropriate: we don’t even know what therapy is. 
Our task is change. And we are not dealing with 
insight: to discuss a problem insightfully is to facil 
tate a client's ability to discuss his or her problem 
insightfully. 

“The procedures we use in family therapy are 
opposite to the norm thirty years ago. Then, we were 
concerned about the client's past; now we are wor- 
tied about the present. Then, we saw the family as a 
detriment, an inconvenience. Now we want the 
whole family (traditional, nuclear) involved. In the 
old days it was insight — now it is acting out. In the 
old days, the analyst was not responsible for change, 
but understanding what the problem was. Now, it is 
the opposite. We are in a revolutionary time — for 
the therapists have come to be so skilled in their craft 
that people are worried about their power to manipu- 
late. One of our jobs is to see to it that people are 
trained in therapy in positive ways. 

“We also have to consider,” he concludes, “if we 
are in a business, or a calling. I like to think of it not 
unlike the Japanese martial arts — how do you 
defend yourself in society without harming others? A 
therapist has to defend himself or herself with honor 
and restraint. . 

Paul Watzlawick is another family therapist, but in 
contrast to the raucous Philadelphia School — he 
handles his largely middle class families in San Fran- 
cisco with a certain gingerliness. “Intervention has to 
be small — seemingly silly, unimportant, distant 


mean to the malnourished of Northern Mexico? ... Truly, is 
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from the problem,” he says. His interventions — 
which he calls “prescriptions” — must be cheap, not 
contrary to one’s religion, and must minimize resis- 
tance by asking for small changes in behavior. He 
speaks to the “elegance” of treatment in setting up a 
paradoxical situation which makes resistance impos- 
sible. One of his favorite stories has to do with Milton 
Erickson who had a rebellious patient who wouldn’t 
stop tapping her hand. “Erickson would say to her, I 
want you to keep on tapping your hand.” In the 
same way with a woman who claimed she couldn’t 
say “No,” “I asked her to go around the room and 
say ‘No’ to everyone. . .The elegance is that she is 
changed if she does, and changed if she doesn’t.” 
Watzlawick says that one of his simplest techniques 
is what he calls “The Worst Fantasy.” Patients are 
asked to tell him what is the most far-out, impossible, 
looney, spacey, outlandish, ridiculous fantasy that 
they can imagine. The response is often a key to what 
is really going on in their lives, something that may 
not have come up before. “In our therapy,” he con- 
cludes, “we assume that every failure is ours — and 
every success is theirs. In all that we do or say or 
prescribe, we avoid negatives. It turns out that in the 
evolution of English — like all languages — the 
words ‘no,’ ‘not,’ ‘nobody,’ ‘nowhere,’ ‘nothing,’ 
were the very last to evolve. ‘Don’t forget to... 
amounts to a request to forget. ‘Don’t upchuck in the 
car’ is an open invitation to a child to vomit in the 
car...” 


Albert Ellis has decided that all worlds revolve 
about a theory he constructed called RET (some 
thought it meant “Real Estate Investment Trust,” but 
evidently it’s “Rational-Emotive Therapy”). On the 
second afternoon, in the appropriately named Ball- 
room, Ellis has his sparse and somewhat mortified 
audience join in with a Psychological Sing-Along. He 
calls them ‘Rational Humorous Songs” (in case we 
might miss the levity of it all.) A typical one, sung to 
the tune of “Beautiful Dreamer,” is 


BEAUTIFUL HANGUP 

Beautiful hangup, why should we part 

When we have shared our whole lives 

from the start? 

Though you still make me look like a jerk, 
Living without you would take so much work! 


A follow-up is more daringly titled: 
MAYBE I'LL MOVE MY ASS. 


(To the tune of “After The Ball Is Over”) 
After you make things easy 


And you provide the gas; 

After you squeeze and please me, 
Maybe I'll move my ass! 

Make my life nice and breezy, 
Fill it with sassafras! 

And possibly, if things are easy, 
Tl move my ass! 


Thursday night, exactly midway through the 
conference, on my way back to the hotel, I fall in 
alongside a whitehaired lady who tells me that she is 
working with prisoners. 

“Where do you work?” I say. 

“In Mexicali,” she says. “We're from of Our Lady’ 
of Fatima in El Centro. We cross over the border 
every day to work with the women in prison on the 
Mexican side of the border.”” 

“How long have you been doing that?’ 

“Six years.” 

“Summer and winter.” 

“Summer and winter,” says Sister Angelica. 

That has special meaning for people who know the 
Imperial Valley. Winter means 40 - 70 degrees Faren- 
heit. Summer, especially July and August, means 
day-after-day of dry heat, often 120 degrees. For ten 
hours a day, weeks in a row, it's Oven City. It's the 
place where you look on one of those television 
‘weather maps, or on the back page of USA Today, and 
they show those colors: not green, or yellow, or red; 
no, it’s blood red. That’s how hot it is. And the Mexi- 
cali Jail has no air conditioning. 

“Some people criticize us, say we should be work- 
ing with the poor, over here or over there,” she says. 
“But I think the ones in prison. . they need help. We 
get clothes for them, and food. Try to help the ones 
who are pregnant, or sick.” 

“She's a trench worker,” I think. “It’s the Flanders 
Fields of Social Work.” Anyone can service nice, 
clean, proper middle class families of Houston or 
Portland or Tulsa. There are thousands of PhDs and 
MSWs who will counsel the rich of Hillsborough, or 
Cambridge, or the Upper East Side. Problems in yup- 
pie Atlanta, San Francisco, Seattle: let me at them! 

But the poor of Mexico? Perish the thought. It’s too 
hot and smelly in there. We have another weekend 
workshop to set up in Boulder, Cedar Springs, Aitlic. 
We're just too busy to help out — sorry, we have 
some clients flying in from Hawaii. And we just 
raised our rates last week. And then ina month, we'll 
be skiing in Vail. We might be able to do something 
later, maybe next year, or the year afterwards. 

Mexicali Jail! It’s the place where the knowledge 


there anyone can listen as well as Carl Rogers? 
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gleaned at this conference will be placed in the cru- 
ible, maybe even shown to be wanting. What can 
the theories of Freud mean to the malnourished of 
Northern Mexico? How are the genteel interventions 
of Satir, or Masterson, or Poulser or Carl Rogers 
going to be meaningful to those who live in the poor- 
est jail in one of the poorest countries in the world? 
Who are the IP's ina society who live on the hillsides, 
in shacks with no water, no electricity, no social 
security, no food stamps, no AFDC, no medicine, 
nothing but dark, stinking, putrescent poverty? 

Those on the battlefields of Northern Mexico are 
there taking care of those that no one will take care 
of. Maria, who got caught shop-lifting at the Calimax. 
Juana, whose husband Miguel came home drunk, 
and started to beat her for the hundredth time, and 
she couldn't take it anymore, so she knifed him. She 
didn’t mean to kill him. And, O yes, bony Alicia. 
They caught her smuggling. But they also say that 
she has thirteen children, and the youngest have no 
clothes, no food, three of them sick with the 
dysentary. 

Isuppose that what Sister Angelica needs probably 
cannot be found at this conference. No: nor in this 
state. Perhaps not even in this country. We should go 
to extraordinary states to help her, shouldn’t we? We 
should write a letter to Sister Angelica’s boss. Tell 
him how lucky he is to have someone like her, work- 
ing in heat that would fell an ox, working without 
complaint, every day, journeying to La Mesa de 
Mexicali, where the sour-faced guard lets her in, 
again, for the umpteenth time. She gives him a little 
of the bread, too, because he’s not so well paid either, 
and because he always lets her in. He doesn’t have 
to 

Yes — it's time to send a letter. To see if we can get 
a few more clothes, and some more food for the dis- 
‘possessed, some more help for those at the bottom of 
the barrel of Mexicali. Get Sister Angelica another 
car, so the 1975 Gremlin she’s been using (Terrible 
transmission! It’s a wonder she makes it!) can be 
replaced. Get her some more medicine for the very 
very sick, there in Mexicali jail. 

“know you get requests all the time, for help and 
such,” I'll tell her boss. “But this is a very special 
project to me, as it might be to you, too. You might 
say that Sister Angelica is out on the front lines, try- 
ing to keep some of the poorest, most miserable, 


most wretched people in the world from absolute 
starvation, starvation of spirit, starvation of hope...” 

I know it’s a touchy subject, but Il bring it up any- 
way: “They say that you have there, in the most holy 
of cities, some ancient jewels, of centuries past. It 
would be something, wouldn't it, if we could take 
just one of these (a small tiara, say, from the seven- 
teenth century — one that no one is using, won't be 
using for the next century or so) cash it in (I know a 
museum or so that would pay a pretty penny for an 
artifact from the reign of Pope Innocenti X) and then 
we could turn the money over to Sister Angelica, so 
she could get a little extra help in what is, after all, a 
hot, tiring, and thankless job. She could buy some 
extra medicine. She might take an extra day off each 
week (if we can persuade her!) She could hire an 
assistant or two, social workers or teachers who 
could instruct her wards on how to take up some 
trade, so they'll have something, so they won't have to 
return to the Mexicali Jail again and again. I'm sure 
you can trust her; she won’t waste or squander the 
money, whatever we're able to come up with. And I 
don’t think that your Museum will be any poorer — 
considering what the money will be going for. I'll bet 
that visitors to your city fifty or a hundred or five 
hundred years in the future would agree that by 
helping the poor of Mexicali Jail we might be creating 
something just as important as an bejewelled artifact 
from three hundred years ago, hidden in some dark 
storage room. [ am sure that they, the future visitors, 
would forgive us our trespass of helping the poor, 
the very very poor...” 

I don’t tell Sister Angelica about my letter-writing 
project on her behalf. I don’t want to get her hopes 
up. But I do tell her that she’s a star. | tell her I get to 
her neighborhood every now and then, and that I'd 
like to have a chance to travel over to the jail with her, 
see how she’s doing, maybe lend a hand. And — just 
like that — she gives me a shy and motherly hug. 
“It’s the first time I've been hugged by a nun,” | tell 
my friends later. — CARLOS AMANTEA 


[Note: this is the first of a two part article on “The Evolu- 
tion of Psychotherapy” conference. The second half will 
appear in the next issue of The Review. We'd like to thank 
Dr. Gil Spielberg, San Diego psychologist, zvho gave kind 
advice on the facts presented in this article; any errors in 
reportage, however, are the author's own. | 


SW.W. Norton Co., 1973. 
Because of her deliciously ncongrous name, an oxymoron of innocence and 
lustiness — Thad somehow pegged Satir es al, willow, sad-eyes, devin, 
anancient, the Virginia Weel! of Change. Nothing could be futher fom the 
{uuth, She looks more lke a robust and vigorous grandmother from Tarzana 
Elis’ convolutionary relationship with the English language fs no: hmited to 
the spoken word. In a chapter on Rational Emotive Therapy which he com 
posed for Raymond Corsini’s Kook on peychotherapy, he managed to come 
tip with this whopper 

To help them change theic malfunctioning, itis usually desirable to use a 

variety of perceptual-cognitive, emolive-evocative, and behavioristic 

reeducative methods in a full therapeutic srmamentarum. 
‘Anda typescript of atypical RET interriow with patent shows an aggrossive 
that’s-e-buncha-crap style of taking which, like conversation with a Manhat 


tan cabbie, 1s around 75% drivorthorapist, 20% sdericient, and 5% [nods] 
and [sighs] and [laughs nervously). Ellis is not without a certain repetitive 
‘mordant humor, however. His favorite phrase for the compulsive seli-defeat 
Of patients is tld "rsturbatory.” This phrase delights him enough to be 
‘epeaied several times along the long and lorticed path ofthe arice, 
‘Wisiom, Madness, é Foy, McGrave-Fl, 158. 

‘Pantheon Books, 1970 

‘Although he i speaking in the first person, in the context ofthe interview, 
Rogers i in fact speaking with her vbic, This i part of his technique — #0 
shift perscma every now and then, to came even Closer to her thoxghis and 
words. 

Harvard University Press, 198 

*OIW77-1985 by the Institute for Rational-Emotve Therapy, 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Being a list of books received at our offices through the first 
quarter of the year. All were published in 1985 or 1986 — 
although a few works of previous years are included if they 
are of special merit, interest, design, or amusement. Books 
are graded both as to quality of the writing and elegance of 
thought and, as well, quality of book design. Some books 
‘we receive are simply too dated, too torpid, or too Laodi- 
cean for us to include. A listing here does not preclude 


review in a subsequent issue of the magazine. 


Design/Content Aesthetics 
we ‘Superb AAd 
ke Very Good vv 
* Ho-Hum ) 
fe} Not worth the effort fe} 
NR Not rated NR 


S. J. PERELMAN: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
by Steven H. Gale. Garland Publishing; 1985. Now that the 
Vinegar Puss has mounted the Rising Gorge of Eternity — 
the Old Gang O’Mine who Live Under the Spreading Atro- 
phy with Crazy Like A Fox, Acres and Pains, and Westward 
Ha! underarm can only evoke Dawn Ginsbergh’s Revenge 
on these anemic academics who are Strictly From Hunger 
(the Road to Miltown is paved with PhDs). Do what you 
will with Keats and Hemingway — but, leave Chicken 
Inspector #23 alone. Besides, only an Ill-Tempered Clavi- 
chord would refer to Westward Ha! as Around the World it 
Eighty Days. Baby, It’s Cold Inside! The Most of S. J. Perel- 
man’s Home Companions know the subtitle was Around the 
World in Eighty Cliches 


ee) 


SNOW ON THE BACKS OF ANIMALS, by Dan Gerber. 
Winn Books, Box 80096, Seattle WN; 1986. Gerber can be a 
kick when he’s filled with lust (Three giris/Iving topless, six 
breasts pooling into themselves!Six perfect nipples, two hard as 
buttons, /two peaked like pink custard /two dark as knots int var- 
nished pine.) but when he turns serious, it gets a little, how 
should we say it? — heavy: 


the mountains rise and the planets move 
swith the grave logic oftheir lives... 
ee 


HUNG LIKE A HEBREW NATIONAL, by Douglas Good- 
win. Earth Books, 137 Hollister, Santa Monica CA; 1986. 


all the artists everywhere are arting very loudly 
and I make a silent and solemn promise to myself 
that when | got done kissing my wife, 

I'm going to put my pants on 

and go out 

and Kill 

all of them. 


We get anywhere between twenty and thirty-five books of 
poetry 2 week into the offices of The Review. Most of the 
writers have been perverted by the poetry printed in The 
Atlantic or The New Yorker or, perhaps, The Southern Review. 
‘Once you've read one poem about the stars and crickets 
and Spring on The Somme, you've read them all. Then we 
open up something like this, and we want to print the 
whole damn thing because whatever it's missing (subtlety, 
appropriate rhythm) it more than makes up for in sheer 
goatish pig-eyed flat-footed rat-bearded rage: 
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LOVE CRAWLED ALONG THE FLOOR 
and I stepped on it 
Theard its little head pop and crunch. 
‘There was love juice on my shoe. 
Theard love dripping in the basement and Talmost threw up... 
T need a reason to carve up love, 
all greasy and hot from the oven. 
eat scoeet dark love. 
T chew it up in my mouth until it is 
grainy liquid pi 
Se or sek dow my throat 
Some people think I mean sex 
IKO 


ODD FLOWERS & SHORT-EARED OWL, by Vi Gale. 
Prescott Street Press, Box 40312, Portland OR; 1984. Gale 
has the true poet’s ability to draw honest tragedy from few 
words — as in “Did You Hear’ (too long to reprint here — 
about the death of a child, on the shore) and “In a Loud 
Whisper:” 

Wind roars 

from the cast flatten 

rudbechig, scaring gosh, 

A friend is missing in Vietnam. 

‘My family finds me impossible. 

The students do 

as 1 do and worse. 

The aged cat is gone. 

Gardens depress me. 

Old comforts are cold and I am full 

of death, loss, denial. 

I'm speaking only to me. 


+e 


RUBAIYAT, by Nazim Hikmet, translated by Randy Blas- 
ing and Mutlu Konuk. Copper Beech Press, Providence, Rl; 
1986. Hikmet (whose poetry was used by a 60's rock band 
The Byrds) spent eighteen years as a political prisoner in 
Turkey, and then died in exile in 1963. While in prison he 
decided to write in the classic quatrain form used by Omar 
Khayyam and Sufi mystic poet Rumi. He wanted to rebut 
what the earlier authors had written and “to put dialectical 
‘materialism into the rubaiyat form.” The results are not up 
with the best of Hikmet’s writing, although occasionally 
one of the quatrains makes it through the translation: 


1 think of Yahya Kemal, the Ottomans’ poet laureate: 
1 see him in a store window, looking fat and pained. 
And for some reason I suddenly think 
of lame Byron dying in the Greek mountains. 
wy 


POWER IN PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC PRACTICE, by 
David Heller. Human Sciences Press, 1985. They're getting 
younger all the time, aren’t they? This Heller looks like he 
was building Erector Sets while the rest of us were fighting 
(or avoiding) the Vietnam War. No matter, the treatise tells 
us of power (real or imagined) of the therapist, down to 
placement of chairs in the treatment room, diplomas on the 
wall, whether therapist is slouching, or sitting up, whether 
he grunts or nods or speaks, and even — if you'll believe — 
what he does with his hands: Other gestures represent indirect 
manifestations of power as they also indicate other feelings. For 
ample, a male therapist plays with his tie. The act at first 
‘appears as only an expression of anxiety but perhaps more is com- 
municated. The therapist may claim the power to offer “his 
goods,’ a power to be playful or a power to be oppositional to the 
therapeutic task. Moreover, by waving part of his uniform, the 


therapist coyly reminds the client who is the professional and who 
is the person in need. 
*”v 


‘THE LIGHTNING OF AUGUST, by Jorge Ibarguengiotia, 
translated by Irene del Corral. Avon Books; 1985, The first 
novel (1963) of a successful playwright: being a comic look 
at revolution in Mexico. If it were true that revolution only 
consisted of general/businessmen/gangsters knocking one 
another off, then perhaps one could laugh at this, But the 
book's tone is too light, the parody too smug (perhaps it is 
losing something in translation). Too many people die or 
have their lives totally destroyed in a revolution which, 
perchance, doesn’t make good material for situation 
comedy. 

*O 


SPIRIT, HURRY, by Rolly Kent; Confluence Press, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho; 1985. 


Whenever the president of some country speaks, 
‘when there are riots in Boston and Tokyo 

and the hunger of whole continents 

stares from the erapty carton, 

1 get out the dirty laundry 

and carry big baskets of wet clothes 

down to the line. 


Thang a little dress, a sunsuit, some pants. 
1 take my time with a nightgown, a blouse, some tights, 
1 pat the air in panties, let tte bras and hankies 

fil up like spinnakers and when 

the clothesline is fitted out 

I sail around the dungarees to the Orient 

for cinnamon and to the South for hides and coffee. 

T bury my face in shirts and breathe 

‘an ocean of chemise and scarf. 

1 travel through the pajamas 

‘and trade underpants with the Islanders, 

at Casablanca, contraband and smoked goat, 

‘and in the Baltic I drink until my socks are dry 


Along the rivers and near the wharves, 

in alleys and backyards, 

through the late afternoon I think of the size 

of this world, think of all its breasts 

and crotches, its stained armpits 

‘and strained or slender throats, think of 

the muscle in sleeve and leg and the arches of fet, 
I think of use, the whitegoods 

shining with the shadow of trees. 


The flies circle my head. Everything’s 
plain as sheets. 
1 take my time. 
The towels and jeans 
will be hard and sweet tonight. 
KIKYY 


THE BOOK OF MUSICAL ANECDOTES, by Norman 
Lebrecht. Free Press/Macmillan, New York, NY; 1985. The 
‘emphasis is on classical (the generic type, not the period in 
music) composers with the 786 anecdotes quoted directly 
from their published sources. The unevenness of the writ- 
ing is compensated by the extensiveness of the scholarship 
(the source of every anecdote is listed.) This anecdote 
reveals something of the veracity of the material in general: 


George Gershavin asked Ravel to give him lessons, but nothing 
came of it. 
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Soon, the story circulated that Ravel had asked Gershwin, 
“How much do you earn a year from your compositions?” 

“Around $100,000," replied Gershivin. 

“In that case,” said Ravel, “you give me lessons.” A similar 
fale oas told about Gershwin arid Stravinsky. 

“A nice story,” said Stravinsky, “but I heard it about myself 
from Ravel a year before I met Gersitwin.”” 


1 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE: AN INTRODUCTION, by Rob- 
ert Lord. Taplinger Publishing Co.; 1985. The author, Eng- 
lish and educated at Oxford, may be as far from American 
sensibility as many of the Russian writers of the last two 
hundred years which he presents, But literature of a coun- 
try that is at once rougher (vaster, wilder, rawer) and more 
refined, (cultured, Europeanized, more bureaucratized) 
than the U.S.A. can have impact on American readers 
Along with chapters on poetry, prose, and theatre is a well- 
written chapter giving a historical and cultural panoramic 
context for the writers. It is not a comprehensive survey 
and the youngest writer featured is Voznesensky. Lord 
states that he “aims to provoke readings and rereadings” 
with his “personal interpretations” and does this well with 
many writers from the 1820s to the 1930s. Still he quotes an 
“unnamed Soviet literary critic” as being prepared to per- 
ish for his ideals: “If I publish it abroad they will arrest me. 
I they arrest me, I will not survive. Ido not want to die, 'd 
much rather live. But Tam perfectly willing to die for my 
book. So go ahead and publish, but for heaven's sake see 
that it ie published correctly.” And explains little of how 
and why @ society has evolved where poets draw 14,000 
people to readings and bureaucrats quake with anger at 
what a writer may or may not write 

Daad 


THE BLACKBIRDS OF MULHOUSE, by Eric Maisel 
Maya Press, San Francisco; 1984. Novel of passion in 
Strasbourg, 

NRW 


‘THE BOOK OF ELABORATIONS, by Oscar Mandel. New 
Directions; 1985. Mandel teaches at the California Institute 
of Technology, and is given to writing poems, being a 
critic, a translator — and, most superbly, an essayist — in 
the leisurely way of Shaw, or Addison, or Galbraith: The 
distance between a baby and any greatness at all, in good as well as 
evil, is disconcerting, and we fall into another reverie when we 
think of Socrates, or St. Francis, or Shakespeare wetting their dia 

pers. Then, too, the heart misses a beat when we behold some ter- 
rifying mover of men — some police chief or general or emperor 
who has fallen from power and survives to become a next-door 
neighbor again... .Not long ago he had prisoners tortured in the 
basemtent of Police Headquarters... .Now, with all his five feet and 
eight inches, he stops for the red light, he fumbles for change in his 


pocket 
HIKY 


USION 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS OF MOTHER TERESA'S MISSIONS OF 
CHARITY IN CALCUTTA BY MARY ELLEN MARK (THE 
FRIENDS OF PHOTOGRAPHY). 


STRONG PLACE, POEMS '74-'84, by Paul Marion. Loom 
Press, Lowell MA; 1985 We are love-soaked! We are full eriply 
boats! We are alert for touch/ We are orange bars of dawn/We are 
music in tribal horns! We are imperial conch/We are 
resurrection... 


ov 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF MOTHER TERESA’S MISSIONS 
OF CHARITY IN CALCUTTA, by Mary Ellen Mark. The 
Friends of Photography, Box 500, Carmel CA; 1985. It’s not 
all nice nuns in white — it’s the three D’s of India: dogs, 
death, disease. Fine but bleak mezzotint photographs with 
commentary, 

FRO 


COLLECTED STORIES, by Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
Perennial, New York; 1985. Like Kafka, Marquez is able to 
take a single symbol, and fromit create a theme, a feeling, a 
set, “The Cage,” for example, is never described (save that 
it has three stories, and seemts like a small-scale model of « 
‘gigantic ie factory). But it causes confusion, doubt, a change 
in the structure of the village, even in the life of Jose Mon- 
tiel who was ...such a cautious mar that he slept without an 
electric fan so he could watch over the noises of the house while he 
slept. And when, finally, Balthazar, the constructor of the 
magic cage, passes out from drunken celebration of the 
conclusion, spread-engied on the street, he realized that his shoes 
were being faken off. The women who passed on the way to five- 
o'clock mass didn't dare look at him, thinking he was dead. 
FY 


SILENT STRENGTH, by David M. Masumoto. Imaka, Del 
Rey CA; 1985. Stories of the Issei, Nisei and Sansei. 
*O 


CULTURE CLASH, by Ellen Matthews, Intercultural 
Press, Yarmouth, ME; 1982. Take one U.S. Vietnam vet- 
ran, his ex-college English instructor wife (and mother of 
three); add a refugee Vietnamese patrol-boat commander, 
his young wife, and her two teenage sisters. Stir together 
with the American work ethic and immigrant expectations 
of the great American wealth (those that one might have 
when leaving one’s homeland forever — and all you bring 
are your cassette tapes and favorite pop music records.) 
The results are what Matthews terms “Culture Clash,” 
with layers of The Longest Year, and then Resolution, and 
Change. A true story of refugees and their American reset- 
tlement sponsors; only the names of those feeling guilty 
and their exact whereabouts have been changed. One is left 
with a strong feeling of what a whole class and nation have 
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been through and, perhaps, where all the Vietnamese 
shopping strips came from. 
**O 


LEAF THREADS, WIND RHYMES, by Darlene Mathis 
Eddy. Barnwood Press, Dalevile IN; 1985. Can you believe 
the Indiana Arts Commission gave a grant for this: 


Spring Grasses 
A mangled raccoon, its belly split open 

By the driver who swerved to sraash its scurrying, 
Lies stifjening where the opossums scramble? 


00 


THE CHALLENGE OF PAIN, by Ronald Melzack and 
Patrick D. Wall. Basic Books, Inc.; 1985. This book embod- 
ies a great mass of material which encompasses many ideas 
and much information for understanding, identifying and 
controlling pain. Included are ancient as well as modem 
knowledge and techniques (it was originally published in 
1973 — and was revised in 1982). Readable by lay people, 
students, or professionals — but one will need a good dic- 
tionary if one wants to know exactly what is being said. 
Useful as a primer for people who have to deal with pain 
whether indigenous or exogenous. 


*”v 


DANGEROUS DAN HICKS AND HIS LOYAL DOG. FETCH, 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO ROCK BY JACK MCDONOUGH 
(CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO ROCK, Jack McDonough, Chronicle 
Books; 1985. Subtitled The Illustrated History of San Francisco 
Rock Music, this attractively produced book is the definitive 
one on this subject....thus far. It is unfortunate that the domi 
nant lingering impression of the San Francisco music scene is one 
of withered flowers and paled psychedelia and that so many people 
think of San Francisco with only a polite but condescending nod to 
glory days gone by. Thoughtful documentation of one of this. 
century's most colorful and penetrating social revolutions 
accompanied by copious photographs of the musicians. 
‘There are, however, some odd oversights in the text. In a 
profile of the masterful Irish vocal stylist, Van Morrison, 
who has operated out of the Bay Area for some years, no 
mention whatsoever is made of the band with which he 
began, THEM (granted they were not a San Francisco band 
but certainly important in the artist’s development), and 
the song that introduced him to this country — in which he 
made certain that no one of his generation would ever mis- 
spell the name Gloria. Elsewhere, in a profile of trans 
planted Texan, Doug Sahm, while his hit songs are 
mentioned, the name of his band is not. This is strange as 
THE SIR DOUGLAS QUINTET was a significant group in 
the San Francisco music scene for years. 


Sana 


DISENCHANTMENTS: AN ANTHOLOGY OF MOD- 
ERN FAIRY TALE POETRY, edited by Wolfgang Mieder. 
University of Vermont Press; 1985. This one is hot. What 
they have done is to collect modern versions of traditional 
fairy tale poems, and it isn’t necessarily stuff you'd be 
wanting to give to the tads, Whatever it is, it’s funny and 
strong and some of the writing, like this of Anne Sexton, 
is... well, listen to “Rapunzel?” 


A woman 
who lowes a woman 

is forever young. . 

The yellow rose will turn to cinder 

and New York City will fallin 

before we are done so hold me, 

my young dear, hold me. 

Onice there woas a witch's garden 

‘more beautiful than Eve's 

with carrots growing like litle fishes, 

with many tomatoes rich as frogs 

onions as ingrown as hearts, 

the squash smging like a dolphin 

‘and one patch given over wholly to magic — 


Will all the donabs who have published and mailed to us 
their many dorky books of self-serving, peccant, narcis- 
sistic verse please stand up and pay attention? 

HAY 


THE ALTERNATIVE PRESS, Grindstone City, MI. Ken 
and Ann Mikolowski. Well, it's not exactly a volume. It's 
more like a clutch of nice paper, each with its own poem. 
And the taste in paper, and the printing (letterpress!) and 
the quality of the writing are uniformly good, nay: top-of- 
the-line. This by Robert Hershon: 


Everyone's first name means 
Beloved of the Lord 

or Bearer of Glad Tidings 

or Valiant in Battle 


except Ichabod 
which means The Glory 
hhas Departed 
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‘and must be considered 
the name for the future 

along with The Liar is Thriving 
Unbearatle Cruelty and 

‘The Shitheads are Running the Shoo 


Or this by Faye Kicknosway: 


-.L want my coffin stood on its end with me in it, sitting on 
‘one of my own kitchen chairs. And I don't want to be duded up 
in stiff collars and itchy pants I want to sit buck naked on that 
chair with my right ankle on my left thigh and my right knee 
stuck out. .. And Iwant my eyes left open; it's the only funeral 
THU have and I don't want to miss any part of it... 
KY 


NATIVE DANCER, by Sata Miles. Curbstone Press, Willi 
mantic CT; 1985. Evidently Ms. Miles is into Nicaragua, 
boycotts, revolutions and such, but her poetry leaves a bit 
to be desired; eg, 


Friction. That shock 
two stones in the dark click igneous 
forged in fire; 
80 you're a mountain 
Tm another mountain 
wwe make sparks fly 
ov 


ECLIPSE, by Hughes de Montalembert. Viking, 1985. 
Montalembert was e painter in New York city — bright, 
aggressive, funny. Then one night, he stumbled on two 
Jamaicans, robbing his apartment, and they threw acid in 
his face, blinding him. This is his story. Now the measure 
of the Trouble-I've-Seen Autobiography is the amount of 
(or lack of) self-pity, the real and manifest details, and the 
evolution of the main character. Montalembert has little of 
the first and lots of the second. The third, telling of the evo- 
lution of his humility, one of his first days out on his own, 
alone, is wistful, and s0 well wrought: The house isa hundred 
‘yards acoay. With my cane T imprint on my brain the edge of the 
‘pool aad from there follow a perpendicular line that will take me to 
the house. I don’t find the house... .1 try again ten times, and ten 
times I miss the house. My morale, which hasn't been affected by 
falling in the pool — actually, that made me laugh — begins io 
crumble...Ab the beginning T scold myself: To miss a house, 
really!” Lset off along the same perpendicular line, moving stead- 
ily forward. But nothing. The house has disappeared. I listen, try- 
ing to hear its presence. It's nota game anymore, and my stomach 
sinks...{This has become] a Secret life, incommaunicable and 
impossible to share 

ky 


OPERA ANECDOTES, by Ethan Mordden. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York City; 1985. Opera begs for this sort 
of drawing room humor being as itis filled with pompous 
tradition. It presumes to the mores of aristocracy, and 
comes aflame with the tension and fiery temperaments that 
grow from relying on the fragile resources of the human 
voice. The author has provided brief portraits of the com- 
posers, conductors, singers, directors (and castrati) so that 
we may fully appreciate the anecdotes he has tendered so 
well. His sources are myth, fiction, eye-witness accounts, 
and confessions. Itis all parfait and cotton candy but it does 
have a significant resonsnce with tne art that these people 
pretend to be creating. There has always been a place in art 
for gossip. 


“Tell me, madame,” said the Right Honorable Cecil Rhodes, 
prophet of Empire in Africa, "is it the art or the applause you 


like?’*“How dare you ask me such a question?” Primadonna 
Dame Nellie Melba fumed. He was silent for a moment, as if 
rethinking the concep. “I was wrong. It’s the power we like, isn’t 
in” 


1AYY 


ADVENTURERS AND PROLETARIANS: THE STORY 
(OF MIGRANTS IN LATIN AMERICA, by Magnus Mor. 
ner. University of Pittsburgh Press; 1985. The USA sees 
itself as The Melting Pot, The Give-Me-Your-Tired-and- 
Homeless destination. But Latin America, no less, has 
received a large share of refugees, soldiers-of-fortune, and 
those from all over the world seeking a place to live and 
work. Some of this was preplanned by colonizing govern- 
ments — between 1505 and 1650, it is estimated that 
500,000 Spaniards abandoned the Iberian Peninsula for 
Latin America; others were forced — slavery, contract 
labor. Perhaps 75,000 Chinese alone entered Peru in the 
third quarter of the 19th Century, under horrendous condi- 
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tions (some 10,000 died on the long voyage over), Morner’s 
book is heavy on fact, and heavy in style, but is still a fasci- 
nating footnote to human patterns of migration 

ke 


‘THE LION PATH: YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU, by 
Musaios. Golden Sceptre Publishing, Berkeley CA; 1985. 
Beats the hell out of us what this is all about. It seems to 
have something to do with Egyptology, and the Ojibway 
and the Chippewa, and the mystic clements thercof. 
Phrases such as “the Higher Embryo" and ''the Divine 
Egg” and “resonant powers” and “a Cycle of Sessions,” 
come and go like the planets, and one is either on the 
“on-ramp to the Great Walkway of the Short Path’ or not. 

We would think it was all a great leg-pull, especially since 
we ate invited, for additional copies’ to write to SIRIUS 
TALK in Berkeley, get it? But then when we read that the 
planet Pluto was named by an eight-year old girl [who] wrote 
in to Lowell Observatory shortly after Clyde Tombaugh's momen 
tous discovery in 1930, to request that the new planet be named 
after her favorite Walt Disney character, we knew it was all on 
the up-and-up. 


*v 


‘THE UNITED STATES DEMOCRACY: MYTH VS. REAL- 
ITY, by Edith Muesing-Ellwood. Colin Press, Brooklyn NY; 
1984, We dunno — it reads like every other book we have 
ever picked up on what’s wrong with the USA, how we 
abrogated The Promise (of 1776), how the cligopolists are 
tuating The Steal. It's a cinch that author has no truck 

with the Russian system any more than our own, but it is 
also a cinch that she could expand her readership from, 
say, ten to twenty by making the book, like, prettier. Dig? 
*O 


BECOMING AMERICAN: THE EARLY ARAB IMMI- 
GRANT EXPERIENCE, by Alixa Naff. So. Illinois U. Press, 
1985. Funny how it is that when you have someone who 
cares about writing (and who knows how to construct a 
sentence) you can turn something obscure into something 
fascinating. You and I probably don’t have too much inter- 
est in “Syrian pack peddlers” who thrived in this country 
from the turn of the century until WWIT. At least we didn’t 
much care until we picked up this book. Dr. Naff has a way 
with words, and an interest in the subject — and captures 
us thereby. All Arab speaking immigrants were called "Syr- 
ians” (even though ‘Syria’ did not exist at the time). And if 
the tale is of the immigrants, it casts light back on their cul- 
tural roots and beliefs and origins as well: When 1 began 
‘menstruating I knew nothing. ... ran to the bathroom and was 
terrified and cried...My paternal uncle's wife was wise. .and 
she put it straight to me. I begged her not to tell my mother. Then 
she warned me: "From now on you must never let a boy touch 
you." She never told me tohy, but the implication was left that if 
he touched your finger you'd become pregnant 

FIA 


WITHIN A RAINBOW SEA, by Christopher Newbert 
Beyond Words, Rm. 2304, 1221 Victoria St., Honolulu, 
Hawaii; 1984. There are some books that are 90 grandly 
designed and presented that it would belabor words, and 
falsify them, to describe them. This is one of those books. 
194 undersea shots, with love, from Palau, Belize, Fiji, 
Kona, the Coral Sea, the Red Sea, the Galapagos, and the 
Caymans, among others. There is no photograph we could 
reproduce, or give justice to, so we won't try. 
TIKI 


BLACKBERRIES AND DUST, by Nancy L. Nielsen. Stone 
Man Press, Lubec ME; 1984. Ms. Nielsen isn’t above a few 


unnecessary repetitions (.. .even the back streets/even the 
small streetsieven the smaller streets...) but she is capable of 
some interesting Existential noodles, as in 


I'm going to plant potatoes 
‘as good a toay as any to make a framework 
around the Koly madness I seek 

11 


BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU DREAM (IT MAY COME 
TRUE), by Lynne Norris. Olive Press Pub., Los Olivos CA; 
1985. Ms. Norris and her extended family decided to dump 
it all and move onto a twenty-acre plot in the country 
(Santa Ynez) and build their dream house. Later — 
$595,000 and a heart attack and a family dispute and law 
suits later — they wonder whether it was worth it. The 
trouble was — they hired people (contractors, plumbers, 
electricians) to put it all together, and it didn’t work. Some 
of the passages make you wonder if the family was cursed: 
The cls had found an dzess rove trough the hector vents and 
‘were entering the kitchen pantry; Leslie's filly got her head caught 
in the gate and ripped the fence apart; and inadvertently, Jim had 
backed his truck over our old dog Toot... Toot: trouble; fun 
though. 

7” 


EDIFICE, by Sol Offsey. Gull Books, Prattsville NY; 1985, 
‘Simple stories of the home folk and city people; some, quite 
touching. 

*"v 


SEX, ORGASM AND DEPRESSION: THEIR INTER- 
RELATIONSHIP IN A CHANGING SOCIETY, by 5. 0. 
Okpaku. Chrisolith Books, Bala Cynwyd PA; 1984, Dr. 
Okpaku can’t be blamed for coming up with a steamy 
smorgasbord title to sell his tome. If truth would have it, 
though, it is more of a ham-and-cheese sandwich: a histori- 
cal perspective on sexual investigations; a description of 
available sex-help doo-dads of the current market place, 
and a few case-study interviews. The latter show more of 
the set and wordiness of the interviewer than revealing any 
important information (As you know Maggie, | am interested 
in exploring the interaction between depression, happiness and 
genital satisfaction within the context of the Women’s Liberation 
Movement... ..); the sexual instrumentation discussion is 
somewhat heavy-handed; but the review of sexual investi- 
gation literature is fairly responsible — especially as part of 
the newest efforts to rehabilitate Wilhelm Reich (who was 
jailed and cruelly pilloried by the analytic profession in 
league with the postal authorities.) Okpaku could, finally, 
luse'a proof-reader, especially with such screamers as this: 
Freud had peaked under the Victorian skirt and brought sex out of 
the closet. 

*O 


ZOMBIE NOTES, by Maureen Owen. Sun, 347 W 39th, 
New York NY; 1985. Well, we dunno. Maybe we are tradi- 
tionalists, want our verse less libre. Still, there’s a kick or 
two left in her yet: 


Side street in the French Quarter through 
the Spanish grillework of a dancehall bar 
I saw a girl on the bucking machine Lick 
her own tit! [admire that Myself 

T never could quite reach 1 always 
figured probably my tongue is 
‘abnormally short. 
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FROM GIFTS OF AGE BY CHARLOTTE PAINTER AND PAMELA 
VALOIS (CHRONICLE). 


GIETS OF AGE, Charlotte Painter, photography by Pamela 
Valois. Chronicle Books, 1985. Portraits of 32 women who 
have achieved some new, frequently unanticipated distinction in 
their latter years. The subjects range from Joan Bridge Baez 
(mother of the singer) and Julia Child to ceramicist Jaco- 
mena Maybeck and Mary Francis Kennedy Fisher. In the 
section on M.F.K, Fisher, Painter writes about Fisher's 
experiences as a teacher near Jackson, Mississippi in 1964: 
State officials were dragging the nearby swamps, looking for three 
‘missing civil rights toorkers who had come dowon from New York 
to register voters. They had found one body —a black youth whose 
family hadn't seen him since Christmas...The men exchanged 
smuermurs. “His mama claimed him. He was all cut up. The sheriff 
‘ask her why she don’t put in a report before.” The scene presented 
itself in her mind: a black woman gazing at her mutilated son who 
would never have been sought, never found, except for this search 
for white strangers. And further in the same essay, In her 
zoom she ate a pint of ice cream. Night sounds of crickets and frogs 
1ose from the swamp. Moths flung their bodies at the light of her 
window; mosquitos buzzed at the sereen. She knew her sugary diet 
of creamed corn and ice cream was wrecking her teeth. One had 
already gone. “If you cannot swallow,” she would write years 
later, “you are afraid of your enemy.” 

dV 


BETWEEN OURSELVES: LETTERS BETWEEN 
MOTHERS & DAUGHTERS, Karen Payne, ed. Houghton 
Mifflin; 1983, Two-hundred-and-fifty years of letters 
between the ages, ranging from Lady Montagu (1751) up to 
Sylvia Plath and Anne Sexton, and, elong the way, George 
Sand, Louisa May Alcott, Susan B. Anthony. Filled with 
surprises: for example, the textual notes describe the out- 
spoken, radical, anti-WWI activities of Helen Keller, which 
greatly disturbed her conventional Alabama family (Keller 
‘was accused of being a patsy of “the Bolsheviks.”) There 
are the words of the acerbic and impatient Florence Night- 
ingale towards the end of her life: / cannot remember a time 
when I have not longed for death. After Sidney Herbert's death 


and Clough in 1861, twenty years ago, 1 used to watch for death as 
no sick man ever watched for morning. .. But most fascinating 
of all are the letters by others who are not so well-known, 
As, for example, the writer Elaine Starkman, writing to her 
young daughter, voicing the fear that must be a part of 
every good parent's waking day: Soo he big yellow us wil 
return and I'l have accomplished nothing. I'l come out from my 
room to watch its cavernous mouth belch you out with grime and 
fumes. Watch you trudge up the three blocks, my stomach unknot- 
ting as you arrive. For my world isn’t benevolent. At any moment 
an cecil hand can reach from around the corner, a disease rise 
within, a young driver sereech out of the court mowing doten your 
young life, punishing me for being a wicked mother, leaving me 
‘without a small child to keep at center 

Seed 


NEWLYWED: A SURVIVAL GUIDE TO THE FIRST 
YEARS OF MARRIAGE, by Pamela Piljac. Bryce-Waterion 
Publ., Portage IN; 1985. There is probably a special place in 
publishing hell for clodpolls who come out with how-to-do- 
its like this one. “Now that you are married," is the head- 
ing for Chapter One. You married with high hopes for the 
future, sez Piljac brightly, and a secret confidence that your 
‘partner will meet your deepest needs. “How do you know, Ms. 
Dullhead?” we find ourselves responding. The book is 
replete with Unresolved Qwik Quizzes, such as When you 
feel ... (as in“When you pick your nose at lunch ...[ 
feel like throwing up’’?) and the descriptions of “Good 
Sex” and “Orgasm” remind us of those Sth Grade Sex Edu- 
cation Classes which were designed by prudes to make 
passion as odious as possible. Definitely dumpster 

material 
00 


INFLUENCES OF THE LANDSCAPE, by Allan Planz il 
Stan Brodsky. Backstreet Editions, Port Jefferson NY; 1936. 
Brodsky specializes in those soppy neo-Impressionist 
paintings which are all the rage now — and they are here 
poorly reproduced, along with o-yawn nature musings of 
Planz, as in: 


Even the slenderest water 

is thicker than air, Erecting itself 
on the skittery rasp of the cullboard 
4 crab holds out a bubble 

on the drawtrap of its jaws. 


‘The paper and the printing are first class 
ovew 


THREE TALES OF CRIME AND MYSTERY, by Ga 
Shallcross. Shallcross, 1985. Printed in scruffy Xerox lim- 
ited edition, Gary Shalleross’s Three Tales of Crime and Mys 
tery reminds us of a similar effort some years ago by 
photographer Les Krims entitled The Stack-O-Wheat Murders 
‘or something like that. This book is not as slick as Krims' 
(by a long shot) but it’s just as good and darkly funny. 


This was to be Franklin Ludlow's birthday party. He was 
found dead three weeks later — his respirator mouthpiece just 
ut of arm’s reach, 

His nurse, and recent wife of 4 montis, Sonia Rae Carson 
Ludlow was arrested in a downtown Cincinnati Hotel with 
small-time hood Johnny Lucasta. 

“just couldn't stand his suffering,” 
really loved Franklin.” 


Sonia Rae claimed, “I 


Screwy punctuation and syntax, bad spelling 
crummy little photocopy book bound with red. electrical 
tape and possessing more vitality, originality and wit than 
most of the behemoth volumes the Big Boys in New York 
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try and pawn off for $19.95. No, we don’t know where you 
can get acopy (and you can't have ours). Shallcross ivesin 
Bishop, California, You might try and reach him, maybe 
he'll send you a copy. ..or maybe he won't 

TAK 


PORPHYRY’S LETTER TO HIS WIFE MARCELLA CON- 
CERNING THE LIFE OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
ASCENT OF THE GODS, translated by Alice Zimmern 
with introduction by David Fideler. Phanes Press, Box 
6114, Grand Rapids MI: 1986. Porphyry (ca. 233 - ca. 305), 
born in Phoenicia, educated in Greek and immersed in the 
Greek intellectual tradition. A prolific writer, he produced 
biographies of Pythagoras and Plotinus and treatises on 
history, ethics, philosophical interpretations of myths, psy- 
chology, mathematics, metaphysics, astronomy and 
‘musical harmonics. He was also concerned with Christians, 
writing “Against the Christians” which has not survived 
and "Philosophy from Oracles” in which he showed that 
while Jesus directed the minds of men to contemplate the 
nature of the one high God — Christians, the followers of 
Jesus, instructed men to worship Jesus instead of God. This 
was blasphemous, impious and lawless for these “polluted 
and contaminated and entangled in error.” They were, he 
said, turing men and women away from worshipping the 
supreme principle and thereby undercutting the traditional 
piety that was the important foundation stone of classical 
civilization. All this and more we lear from Fideler's excel- 
Jent introduction. Porphyry married Marcella when almost 
seventy years old. In his letter he both answers any possi 
ble criticism of his marriage and explains how his philo- 
sophical principles are to be related to everyday life. As 
Fideler explains, Porphyry was expounding along the lines 
of his teacher, Plotinus, whose last words were “Try to 
bring back the god in you to the divine in All.” 
xeVY 


THE REDISCOVERY OF COLOR, by Heinrich O. 
Proskauer. Anthroposophic Press, Spring Valley NY; 1986. 
There is a whole school of “color therapy.” The belief is 
that our various mental or physical aches and pains can go 
into remission with certain curative colors. (There is even 
the theory that stained glass windows in medieval cathe- 
drals were designed for this very purpose — and one could 
stand in the sunlight streaming through, say, a purple 


SONIA RAE, FRANKLIN AND THE RESPIRATOR FROM THREE 
TALES OF CRIME AND MYSTERY BY GARY SHALLCROSS. 


FROM BERNARD LANGLAIS, SCULPTOR BY PAT DAVIDSON 
REEF (KENNEBEC RIVER PRESS), 


pane, and have preordained changes come about in psyche 
or body). All this has nothing to do with this book — we 
just wanted to squeeze our esemplastic power in here some- 
where. Proskauer’s book comes complete with prism and 
cards (he calls them “color plates”) to view through the 
prism. Seems that Goethe decided that Newton blew it 
when he opined that the color white is made up of all col- 
ors; and since the “color theory” created our contemporary 
formulation of physics, much of our scientific theory and 
practice is faulty. Goethe — in verse and in prose — pro- 
pounded the notion of “the color circle,”” and the experi- 
ments done with a simple prism make it easy to see the 
break-up of color on the edge, but not throughout. As we 
read this book, we found ourselves looking at cards, books, 
walls and our friends through the prism, trying to absorb 
Goethe's logic, and Proskauer's purpose. Whatever the 
conclusions, its a helluva silly way to spend the afternoon. 
And for $35, the whole silly book might be overwrought 
*v 


BERNARD LANGLAIS, SCULPTOR, by Pat Davidson 
Reef. Kennebec River Press, RR1, Box 164, Woolwich ME; 
1985. The folks at CoEvotution Quarterly — or whatever the 
hell it’s called now — always say that if you want the best, 
fresh, cleanest understanding of something complex, like 
art or sculpture or tulip-breeding, go to a children’s book. 
Well, this one is so good we didn’t even know it was a chil 
dren's book: and the graphies, type, layout, and subject 
make it a dandy. Langlais was born in 1921 and died in 
1977, and the sculptures he left behind (some for children 
to play on) are about as silly and endearing as you could 
ask, Don't miss the alligators, 

tO 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN AND MID-NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY UNITED STATES, by Moira D. Reynolds. McFar- 
land & Co., Box 611, Jefferson NC; 1985. Slavery, women as 
the exploited sex, the division of the nation: all these 
formed Harriet Beecher Stowe's novel of Eliza the runaw: 

slave, the faithful Tom, charming Little Eva (and Topsy), 
and Simon Legree — the lago of the slave-holding set. No 
matter how the whole book seems contrived, the language 
stilted, the tragedy more on the order of sentimental bosh, 
its publication (first serialized in The National Era magazine 
in 1851 - 1852 — immediately after in book form) had the 
desired effect. Within a year, 200,000 copies sold in the 
U,S.;and the evils of slavery, its acknowledged decimation 
of the individual, the exploitative and inhuman facts of it 
were (perhaps for the first time) common knowledge 
amongst the American middle class. Edmund Wilson said 
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“If you have never read it, you should.” Easier said than 
done: the fake dialogue is a hassle, and the plot line is 
skewed. Perhaps you are better off to read the precis in 
Reynold’s book — and her fascinating description of the 
way Stowe came up with her original vision (in Bruns- 
wick's First Parish Church, Pew 23) of the “christ-like” Tom 
and the villainous Legree. 

181 


A PREVIEW OF THE DREAM, by Zack Rogow. Gull 
Books, Prattsville NY; 1985. Bill Zavatsky, whoever he is, 
says Zack Rogow’s poems are “Perceptive, committed, 
funny, personal. ..”” We dunno. Anyone who writes, ina 
book, ostensibly of poetry, 


Q. What do you call someone who steals a whole lot of money ard 
then gives a little of it back? 
A.A philanthropist 


e.g., anyone who cannot dream up a more elegant way to 
convey an old saw like that, should not pretend, we claim, 
to wear the same mantle that we give to Shelley, or Yeats, 
or Plath 

0° 


WHEELS FOR WALKING, by Sandra Richmond. This 
smells like a Use The Audience Novel. The writer isa quad- 
riplegic and should know better: the book is filled with too 
many confrontational let-me-tell-you-the-real-skinny dia~ 
logues which don’t sound like anything we've ever heard 
coming out of the hospital wards: Oh, Jake, I just want to be 
normal again. If only there was a chance. [car't believe this has 
happened. One day you wake up and your life is over. Iwant to go 
back, Jake, back to what Iwas... To wake up alone with you beside 
‘me ina small tent, Id make a fire and bring you fresh coffe. I'd 
like to get out of this chair too. But I'nt afraid we'll have to find 
something else to do 

There’s something particularly pernicious in this kind of 
writing. The charitable would call it ‘sentimental;’ the 
knowing call it ‘exploitative...’ 


ov 


MATERIAL BODIES, by Lou Robinson, Cat Anna Press, 
337 Banks St., San Francisco; 1984. 


«a man holds vanilla in a mythological screen and says “one 
feaspoon gives me second sighi” ‘‘the ragged one brought hail” 
“buttonhole a nui” 


“to see a horse in human flesh descending on a hammock 
through the air, and as it nears your house is metamorphesed 
into a man, and he approaches your door and throws something 
at you whic seems to be rubber but turns into great bees, mise 
carriage of hopes and useless to recover...” 


tIKY 


DEAD LANGUAGES: SELECTED POEMS, 1946 - 1984, by 
Tamura Ryuichi, translated by Christopher Drake. Katydid 
Books, Rochester, Michigan; 1984, 


The June rains were letting up 
but you suddenly 

vow left the world 

‘my stomach and intestines toent crazy 

my mind was always that way 

0 I'm not blaming you 

but because you disappeared 

even my stomach and intestines went insane 

a single passage 

from the squirming, fleshy mucous membrane entrance 


to the exit, guarded by a brown, neurotic sphincter 
a single passage 

encircled by the vagabond vagus nerve 

entwining like a pair of poisonous snakes 

holding my life between them 

even this passage 

went insane 

after you left the labyrinth so suddenly 


Even though the poems, in original Japanese, are 
included in this book, far be it from us to translate, and 
make the appropriate artistic decision as to whether 
“sphincter,” or “intestines” are appropriately poetic 
words. Rest assured that this is a worthy book of contem- 
porary Oriental poetry from a man who lived through the 
Tokyo earthquake of 1923, the coming of the militarists, 
and World War Il. Of this, Ryuichi wrote: ...the most 
powerful modern Japanese poem wus this announcement from the 
Japanese higit command on December 8th, 1941: “Before dawn 


this morning, the 8th, the Imperial Army and Navy entered a con- 
dition of combat with American and British forces in the Western 
Pacific,” No other modern Japanese poem, [he stated] had :vith so 
few words, in fact only a single line, made so many people shudder 
so deeply. 


HAKY 


J.P. MORGAN'S “CORSAIR” FROM SHIPS OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL BY JAMES L. SHAW (NAVAL INSTITUTE PRESS) 


LITTLE-DOG-OF-IRON, by Philip St. Clair. Ahsahta 
Press, Boise, Idaho, 1985, St. Clair tells long and improba- 
ble stories in verse about a character named “Coyote.” The 
tall tales are appropriately tall — but poetree it ain't: 


This is what comes from avoiding women 
With loud children —a night ride 
Ina pious stranger's truck. 
He knows about Jesus, 
Who will lever him out of his Dodge 
Come rapture-day. All his neighbors, 
The jealous sinners, will gape and whine 
As he soars home. 
xv 


‘THE CRAFT OF COMEDY WRITING, by Sol Saks. Wri 
er’s Digest Books, 1985. Sol Saks has given us “Duffy's Tav- 
em,” that singularly doltish bit of Americana from Old 
Radio Daze and, more recently, “Mr. Adams and Eve,” 
you remember “Mr. Adams and Eve.” There is a complete 
‘script for “Bewitched,” and itis filled with interlinear com- 
ments like Jt always helps in sil-coms if the husband is slightly 
retarded, and I suppose I should know wiy it is funny to watch a 
sexually aroused man, which leads us to some heavy 
thoughts on slightly retarded comedy writers, and their 
various sexual arousals, and why their books which are in 
no way comic, nor funny, nor interesting, might best be 
ignored 
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I'M LYING: SELECTED TRANSLATIONS OF PHILIPPE 
SOUPAULT, bilingual translation and selection by Paulette 
Schmidt. Lost Roads, Providence, RI; 1985. Soupault was 
‘one of the original gang of French dadaist. He broke with 
the group in 1926 and though he never stopped writing, he 
worked mostly in radio until his retirement in 1977. We 
don’t know if tis the selection, the translation or just ennui, 
— these seem to lack real fire. For example, the title poem 
is dedicated to Andre Breton: 


‘My room is furnished with souvenirs from the Islands 
And the sea is nearby 
(Or the metro 
A book gets a word in 
Don’t ask me to turn on the lights 
Your voices are flowers 
Over there or even htere 
No doubt you're all dead 
Idon’t hear anything else 
What's that 
Sometimes wwe walk along talking of rain and good weather 
We are laughing. 
” 


HOW TO BE YOUR OWN STOCKBROKER, by Charles 
‘Schwab. Macmillan, New York; 1984. Schwab is, or was, 
‘Mr. Discount Broker — at least until he sold his biz to Bank 
‘of America for $53,000,000. This book is his story, along, 
with how-to-do-it, tales of his marital difficulties, una- 
bashed plugs for his company, and the tale of his life (he 
started as a speculator in nuts: honest). He would do well 
to drop the wheezes: “back to zero,” “Where are you in 
your life cycle?” “Nuts and bolts” (in quotes.) And if he 
really believes that brokers jumped out of windows in 
droves in 1929— he might consult J. K. Galbraith’s book on 
that subject to learn the contrary. His investment advice is 
sound, and conservative. But he’s at his best when he gets 
down-home angry, as so many investors do: The jury that I 
felt (at my loss) the total brunt of my massive anger, toas all 
directed at myself, and | had to live with it by myself. You may 
have a bitter memory ofa loss, but the stock market has no memory 
of you. In fact, no one else in the world does... 


”v 


SHIPS OF THE PANAMA CANAL, by James L. Shaw. 
Naval Institute Press, Annapolis MD; 1985. When The 
Canal was first proposed, the American Navy was con- 
sidered to be inferior to the ones of Argentina, Chile, and 
Brazil. Thus, the conception and building of it were tied to 
the rise of American Ego Militarism. How unthinkable it 
yrould be to launch a project like the Panama Canal today. 
It was a daft fantasy of its time which came to fruition at a 
ccost of $352,000,000 (1910 dollars) with 5,609 people dead, 
some of accidents; most of malaria. The project had some of 
the elegant pigheadedness that we now accord to our 
various space programs, with the military well involved — 
but, as usual, there were tremendous low-cost dividends 
for the American shipping industry, and the growers and 
packers of the colonies of all nations. First plans were laid 
fifty-five years before commencement; the final cost to us 
‘was half that of the French —who made two false starts; 
but, being the French, they also sacrificed 16,000 lives to 
their Gallic pride. These photographs, all by the official 
canal photographer (Red Hallen), are a fine documentation 
of the evolution of world military and commercial ship- 
ping. There is, however, little human portraiture here: no 
record of imported and native laborers dying in the damna~ 
ble tropical environment. Perhaps the most haunting pic- 
ture is of a discarded French dredge, rusting in the channel 
between Pedro Miguel and Miraflores, an unofficial tribute 


A 
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ACTUAL PICTURES OF THE MYSTERIOUS “THREADING BOB- 
BIN CASE” FROM HOW TO ADJUST AND REPAIR YOUR SEW. 
ING MACHINE BY ARTHUR W. SMITH (SILVER DOLLAR 
PRESS) 


to so many victims of money, national vainglory, greed, 
and mosquitoes. 
FI 


BURNING THE TREES, by Margaret Shipley. James 
Andrews, Golden CO; 1985. Ms. Shipley occasionally 
writes for The New Yorker and The Nation among other 
chuckleheaded magazines of poetry. The Chicago Tribune 
advises that this book will “leave the reader breathless and 
a little wiser,’ indicating that the Trib is far gone in the 
teak of cuichicheodednes (ad breathlerenets) as wel 
” 


HOW TO ADJUST & REPAIR YOUR SEWING 
MACHINE, by Arthur W. Smith, Silver Dollar Press, N. 
Little Rock AR; 1984. This has to be the damndest murder 
mystery we've received in the mail all month, There are 
several villains, including Sr. Presser Foot, Ms. Needle 
Breakage (Stan Breakhage’s cousin, we think), Bobbin Case 
(and her nasty grandfather Bottom Tension), Check Spring 
{possibly a country musician), and the dangerous junkie, 
Rusty Newlle, Far onic solic, fenc's exeeyoor’s beens 
Golden Retriever, Feed Dog. There are many breakdowns 
in the family, tension is constantly being adjusted, an April 
gil game tue up somehow (in the form of “Hook Dever 
pring”), and the resolution is chancy at best: Ifthe pressure 
is too light, the dog does not feed the material, and the bobbin 

thread knots up. The pix are all you could ask. 
ov 


DARK WING, by Jared Smith. Charred Norton, Camillus 
NY; 1984. Somewhere this Smith hes gotten the notion that 
such phrases as “the windows pock pockithe masonry” 
and “mr. moreson, Whaddaya do?” are inherently poetic. 
Itis not so, pock pock, but we do have to give the publishers 
credit for some appropriately apocalyptic if not apoplectic 
drawings by one Brian Adam. s 
’ 


EDWIN: A CHARACTER IN POEMS, by Clifton Snider. 
Northwoods Press, Thomaston ME; 1984. 


That coarse 
‘black hair 

‘on your left 
shoulder 

that always 
grows back — 
T want 

to move 
inside it. 


‘Oh good lord, Clifton — must we? 
ov 
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THERE LIES A FAIR LAND: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN WRITING, edited by John 
Solensten, New Rivers Press, St. Paul, MN; 1985. We leafed 
through this one to find something to carp about — and 
then we chanced across a Liese Greensfelder tale of picking 
up from Mill Valley (yet), going to Oystese, Norway, toa 
farm, becoming a farmer women, learning how to milk 
cows, speaking the language of Norwegian farmers, get- 
ting her hands dirty, entrancing us. Much of the rest of the 
book is hum-hum, with too many poems by that novo- 
lumpen Robert Bly, and not enough by unknowns, but for 
those who care about Norway-in-America, it's OK. 

tO 


THE AWARE BABY: A NEW APPROACH TO PAR- 
ENTING, by Aletha J. Solter. Shining Star Press, Goleta 
CA; 1984. We suppose there is a market for books like this 
that are so insanely dull you want to scream and run 
around the room and tear them up and dump them in the 
diaper-bag. For instance, when you get to the end of each 
chapter, the author, Ms. Sterling Nag, asks you two or 
three dozen dumb questions about what you have read: 
How do you feel about what you have read in this chapter? And 
all you can think of to say is “O good God, Aletha, will you 


can it?” 
foe) 


LIFT, by Joe Stein. Zig-Zag Papers, Zig-Zag OR; 1985. If 
you doubt the publisher's name, and the city, that makes 
three (or more) of us. It's not in our Rand-MeNally. Stein is 
ko0-koo about helicopters and he can have them. As far as 
We can see, helicopters are those noisy obnoxious lumpen 
mmechanik that blatt through the sky at 3 AM waking us from 
saceful sleep so the sheriff can hunt the looney who 
Enocked over the local?-11 for $73 and a Slurpee. We figure 
that our right to peace and quiet ain’t worth the cops hov- 
ering overhead on behalf of the profit margins of the South- 
land Corporation, which, if the city managers would only 
figure it out, have created, singlehandedly, 17,344 magnets 
for thievery because the 7-11 is such a bum, noisy, pestifer- 
ous, trashy addendum to any neighborhood with no 
redeeming virtues whatsoever, So that it virtually begs for a 
quick hit. Furthermore, the only good memory we have of 
helicopters is from one of Bob & Ray’s traffic reports: 


ANNOUNCER (Noise of helicopter in background): 
We're flying over Interstate 5 and Butterworth interchange, 
the weather is good and the traffic #s light and (sound of heli- 
copter quits): .ulp, it looks iike there's going fo be a crash in 
this area in about tavo minutes. 

fo) 


PLAIN PICTURES OF PLAIN DOCTORING, by John D. 
Stoeckle and George Abbot White. The MIT Press, Cam- 
bridge MA; 1985. The framers of the New Deal were rightly 
concerned by the wretched health care available to the poor 
and the country-folk in America. They sent photographers 
out under the aegis of the Farm Security Administration to 
Brovide graphic background material on what was being 
done and what was not being done in the way of “doc 
toring.” The photographers had two jobs: one to show the 
realities of a land where one-third of the populace was 
deprived of adequate medical care; and then — once the 
primary care program got under way, to record its suc- 
cesses. Drs. Stoeckle and White have chosen eighty of such 
photos, and with a knowing commentary, have traced the 
growth of rural medical cooperatives that ultimately 
included 600,000 subscribers. Of course, the FSA health 
care program was bitterly condemned by the American 
Medical Association as “sovietism,” but ofall the programs 


of the New Deal, it was one of the most successful and 
rewarding. 
we 


BY THE OPEN SEA, by August Strindberg, translated by 
Mary Sandbach. University of Georgia Press, Athens GA; 
1985, Strindberg is best known for his plays. His novels and 
stories are read but through the years have received only 
enough attention to get published from time to time. It may 
be the mass of distracting details that keeps his prose from 
attracting gencral interest. To the philosophically-inclined 
this story of “the ruin of the individual when he isolates 
himself” may be of some delectation — especially if the 
individual is a hypersensitive intellectual aristocrat who 
lives by the creed that through intellect, and modern scien- 
tific technique, all can be met and conquered. Otherwise, 
no. The dust jacket features a painting of the sea done by 
Strindberg. 

* 


AGING VOICES, by Sigmund Weiss. 11 Lancaster Pl, 
Stony Brook NY; ND. The quality of the poems we leave, as 
we often do, to the judgment of others. Still, we would be 
remiss if we didn’t share the fact that this is the first review 
book received by us with the following exortation: I really 
don't care whether your editors may think my poems are lousy so 
long as you publish some and so long as you shoot your remarks as 
‘good bad or indifferent; and I have the opportunity to know your 
real thoughts. Some critics think that I don’t know the first thing 
about how to trite a poems; others think otherwise; and there are 
many who don’t even think, but shoot at me a streara of epithets. 1 
‘am 81 years old. Am having fun writing. Can you say so for your 
selves. THINK. 

*O 


SATIRES, by Marc Wellman. New Rivers Press, St. Poul 
MN; 1985. One would have to go some to compete in th 
form with Horace and Juvenal — much less Dryden an 
Pope. Random imagery is the hallmark of Mr. Wellman’s 
writing, which is supposed to Reveal Cant and Mock Pom- 
Pousness — and manages to do neither: 


All of us cats is waking, ever since 
the mice got power tools. The exploding ones 
going on by foot; 
busting down the lef fork of the old crick, 
‘man that uses his dreams 
xv 


REBIRTH OF THE PARAGUAYAN REPUBLIC: THE 
FIRST COLORADO ERA, 1878-1904, by Harris Gaylord 
Warren. University of Pittsburgh Press; 1985. Our friend 
Charley says you can always tell the theme of a book by 
taking the first word on the first page and the last word on 
the last page and putting them together. For this 304 page 
opus with too much teeny-weenie type, the words are 
The... morass, and you can-do with that what you will 
NRO. 


REFORMED THEOLOGY IN AMERICA: A HISTORY OF 
ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT, by David F. Wells. Eerd- 
mans Publ., Grand Rapids, WI; 1985. Wells is “Andrew 
Mutch Professor of Historical and Systematic Theology at 
Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary,” so you could 


safely say, with safety, that this book is “mutch of a mutch- 
ness.” Probably even too mutch. 


NRO 
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THE RISE OF 
MODERN 
EUROPE: 

The Protestant 
Reformation 1517 - 
1559 


By Lewis W. Spitz 
Harper & Row, 1985. 


artin Luther, raised a Catholic— and 
a Benedictine scholar — made the 
required pilgrimage to Rome, and 
was apparently unaffected by the 
sensual excesses of the city in 1510. 
(When he first saw it, he was said to 
have fallen to his knees and shouted “Hail, Holy 
Rome!”) It was only the selling of indulgences that 
offended his sensibilities; and, later, the resistance to 
his proposed changes from within the church. The 
Catholic hierarchy — bloated, senile, arrogant — saw 
Martin Luther as a temporary enemy who would 
soon enough recant, and rejoin the fold. 

It is said that Luther’s temptations were not the 
temptations of mortals — sensuality, cupidity. Rather 
he was subject to what the Germans call Anfechtur 
gen, or “soul struggles,” the desire, the necessity of 
being perfect. It was this “soul struggle” that brought 
him in conflict with his Archbishop, with Leo X, and, 
ultimately, with the Catholic power structure of 
Europe. 


ABOVE: A WOODCUT PORTRAIT OF MARTIN LUTHER 
WHICH, WHEN TURNED UPSIDE-DOWN (BELOW LEFT), 
DEPICTS HIM AS A FOOL. 


Martin Luther had access to something that the 
hierarchy did not immediately sense as important, 
nor dangerous: unlimited print. By the early 16th 
Century, secular print shops had put in appearance 
all over Germany, and Luther made use of these first 
to publicize his differences with the church leaders, 
later to promulgate the structure of the newly-found 
Protestant organization. 

Luther's most famous adventure in print was not 
limited to The Ninety-five Theses or Disputation on the 
Power and Efficacy of Indulgences... During the years 
1519-1521 Luther experienced a burst of enormous creativ- 
ity as tracts and treatises, religious and devotional pieces, 
sermons, commentaries, and polemics poured from his 
‘mind and pen. He kept three printing presses busy and sent 
the first pages off to them while he was still writing the last 
pages. When a writer is at work, he once observed, the uni- 
nitiated believe that only three fingers are active, whereas in 
reality his whole being is involved, a much more difficult 
task than letting a leg dangle down each side of a horse as 
the knights do. 

Luther not only wrote in Latin, he was one of the 
first of his era to know that to reach the people, he 
had to write in the language of the people (his trans- 
lation of the Bible is still used in the Lutheran 
Church). And, in his writings, he was no priss. When 
he came to describing his enemies, he would attach 
punning names to them to sully their characters. 
One, Johannes Eck was titled Dr. Dreck (which can 
delicately be translated as “dirt”); Hieronymus Enser 
became the goat of Leipzig; and Johannes Cochlacus 
was alternately Kockleffel (Cook Spoon) and Rotaleffel 
not Spoon). That's all right — Sylvester Prierias, 
master of the Sacred Palace, said that Luther was not 
only erroneous, false, presumptuous, or heretical, but, as 
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well, had a brain of brass and a nese of iron. After that, it 
was a mere slight for the Pope, in 1520, to refer to 
Luther as a wild boar which has entered thy vineyard. 

In truth, Luther's great contribution to humanity 
was the thesis that mankind needed no interventions 
between the soul and the divine. This revolutionary 
thought had to grow and change during the course of 
his life — but the core, as simple as it is — was a 
result of thorough-going study of the Gospels, and a 
turning inward (in the charismatic sense) to discover 
the true path. As Spitz says, Luther's sermons 
showed that good works necessarily flow out of a living 
faith but are a result of and not the basis for man’s justifien- 
tion, which depends entirely upon God's Grace. 

For those of us who grew up with what they used 
to call “a Liberal Education” — Spitz’ book is enlight- 
ening. We know of Luther, of course, in a general 
way, as we know of Erasmus, and the Ninety-five 
Theses being nailed to the door, and the Diet of 
Worms (the last phrase being enough to convulse us 
in our otherwise drab courses in history, turning up 
in such unlikely places as one of the most famous 
Pogo cartoons of thirty years ago). It takes a scholar 
(and stylist) like Spitz to put the pieces together, to 
make the puzzle work, to remind us that Gutenberg’s 
invention came at a time when humanism and rebel- 
lion against corruption could ripen into Protestantism 
(which, he reminds us, comes from the word “Pro- 
test.”) There are Martin Luthers about us at all times, 
but with the proper confluence of history and tech- 
nology and public need, they can become the Martin 
Luther. 


Luther wrote thirty publications between 1517 and 
1520. They sold well over 300,000 copies in that 
period. During the course of his lifetime he wrote some 450 
treatises, says Spitz: There are 3,000 sermons and 2,580 
letters extant, and the scholarly Weimar edition of his 
works runs over 100 folio volumes or 60,000 pages. Luther 
knew the value of the printed word, Every great book is 
an action, just as every great action is a book, he com- 
mented in his Table Talk. (He also said that The church 
is a mouth-house. . .not a pen-house. . .) 

Martin Luther is not the only element of Pro- 
testantism described on these pages. There was Cal- 
vin in Switzerland, and the countervailing force of 
More in England. There are many others. But what is 
surprising to us now was that the Reformation 
moved as quickly and decisively and as (relatively) 
bloodlessly as it did, although the description of the 
martyrdom of the faithful is grueling. As at the gesta- 
tion of most revolutionary changes, the world was 
ripe for explosion, and Luther happened to be the 
man with the match, the printing presses, the schol- 
arship, the energy, and the sense of how hard to push 
which made him succeed without getting him and 
his followers murdered. 

A work like this can put people off by its imposing 
stolid cover, its small type, and its forty-five page 


Luther practiced what he 
preached: that celibacy was 
a false ideal and not a way 
to win God's favor... 


bibliography. The details of the Reformation in Den- 
mark or Switzerland can be less than engrossing. But 
Spitz (of Stanford University) is a challenging writer, 
and can be a delight to read. We have to thank him 
for putting so many half-formed historical concepts 
out of our past into order, in print, so that we are 
given, for example, the eternal portrait of the Father 
of the Protestant Reformation in his black Augustinian 
cloister... .playing the lute, singing to his children and tell- 
ing them stories, such as Aesop's fables, which te also 
edited ...the house.. .always full of indigent students, 
friends, visitors, including royalty, from all parts of 
Europe, where they regularly after dinner listened to 
Luther's famous Table Talks. By his personal example 
Luther practiced what he preacited: that celibacy was a false 
ideal and not a way to win God’s favor; for the Christian to 
do his duty in society is far more pleasing to God, {this 
being] @ blow to one form of medieval religiosity 
LORENZO W. MILAM 
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44 he kin ce she cheek 

5 saving with the hand 
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ABOVE: FROM THE ENGLISH DUDEN, A GERMAN-ENGLISH PICTURE DICTIONARY PUBLISHED IN LIEPZIEG IN 1937. 
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A SPECIAL NOTE TO OUR READERS 
What Really DID Happen 
in Phoenix 


Last December? 


The New York Times, Time, USA Today, The Los Angeles 
Times, The New Republic, “National Public Radio” were all there, 
covering The Evolution of Psychotherapy conference. But as 
most participants agree, the news reports of this singular event 
were brief, sometimes patronizing, missing the essence of it. 

It was, in truth, for the first time, a meeting of many of 
the revolutionary figures of modern psychotherapy. And for 
7,200 psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers, and other 
professionals, it was a bonanza: a time and place to see, hear, 
question and observe the fabled masters in their field — Bruno 
Bettelheim, Carl Rogers, Virginia Satir, Salvadore Minuchin, 
Rollo May, Murray Bowen, R. D. Laing, Thomas Szasz, Carl 
Whitaker, Sophie Freud and others. 

One of our correspondents, Carlos Amantea, was 
there, too. He wrote over 60,000 words of copy on the confer- 
ence. His knowing and wry account of it begins in this issue, on 
page 48. 

Those who have read it agree that it is some of the best 
reporting extant — not only on the meeting in Phoenix, but, as 
well, on current psychotherapeutic ideas, conflicts, change, and 
upheaval. 


Douglas Cruickshank 
Publisher 
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